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WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRI 
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You may buy a bearing 
as a bargain but try and 
get a bargain out of using 
it, for nothing is abt to 
cost so much as a bear- 
ing that cost so little. 


“Everything in sight is on Roller running, free from wear and nevé 
Bearings,” says Bagley and Sewall of requiring adjustments, these bearing 
the dryer section of their 176" tissue are a definite factor in maintainin 
machine shown above. These 60" dry- constant output. No danger of of 
ers have the fullest measure of bearing leakage either, for sealed housing 
protection... so vitally necessary retain lubricant for lon 
to insure unfailing operation s2 periods and bring savings 1 
and continuity of production. fe. maintenance. All these thing 
In the paper industry, SIS oe must be considered where q 
Bearings are synonymous with =m ity and low operating costs 
dependability. Always smooth carefully checked. 


SKF INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


221 Eleventh Street 430 Burnside St. 1114 South Hope St. 
n Francisco Portland, Oregon Los Angeles 


oaKE 


Ball and Roller Bearings 





Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month—e 
and Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. 


) xcept in April, when publication is semi-monthly—at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: 
Entevel as seeond class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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if SHAKE AND 
DN ROLLS HELP 


le improvements made in the 
loi Shake and Suction Rolls en- 

le mills to produce a cleaner, bet- 
tsheet, with an absence of mark- 
a sheet of more bulk, better 

sh, better formation and greater 

fength. A better formed sheet is 
sible, thus bringing to papermills 
e ‘Ihecessary mechanical aids to 


q ‘Beloit Universal High-Speed Super-Shake 
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N a recent issue of Collier’s, Roger Babson, noted 
economic expert, extolled the virtues of advertising 
as the first step in the upturn of prosperity. He showed 


Beloit Suction Couch and First and Second 
Suction Presses 


meet publishers’ and advertisers’ de- 
mands for improved quality. 

Write us in confidence if you are 
interested in these new develop- 
ments. 


The Beloit Way 
Is the Modern Way 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 
Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 


how advertisers, who had ceased glorifying themselves, 
had turned to realism, facing the facts, and thus profited 
by creating sales instead of impressions. 


Advertisers are turning to realism. 
A 500 percent increase in the use of 
halftones (reproductions of actual 
photos) in newspapers and maga- 
zines is proof of this fact. And with 
this increased use of halftones, pub- 
lishers are finding it necessary to 
improve the quality of their paper, 
so that huge halftones can reproduce 
perfectly. 

Thus, a change initiated by ad- 
vertisers has spread to the paper- 
mill, and publishers and printers are 
demanding a cleaner, better sheet so 
they in turn can reproduce the ad- 
vertisements that mean the bulk of 
their income. 
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Lower 
Lubrication 


Cost 
Per Thousand 


That’s why the Saginaw- 
Manistee Lumber Company 
uses UNION exclusively! 


HE 56” Mershon Resaw illustrated here 

has been operating in the Saginaw- 
Manistee Lumber Company’s Mill at 
Williams, Arizona since 1900. It is lubri- 
cated exclusively with Union Red Engine 
Oils. Because of their high film strength, 
low carbon depositing qualities and ex- 
treme efficiency, these lubricants save 
many times their cost—bearing metal, 
labor and shut-down losses. 


Through years of research and close 
study of every new development in the 
lumber industry, the Union Oil Company 
Research Laboratories have produced for 
you a scientifically correct oil or grease for 
every lubrication job—from stump to 
stack. 

A VALUABLE FREE SERVICE! 

Whenever lubrication problems| arise, call 
the nearest Union representative or write the 
Lubricating Oil Department, Union Oil Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, for the free services of the 
Union staff of engineers. These experts have 
often been able to reduce lubrication costs from 
10 to 25%—yet gain increased efficiency! 

Call or write today. This service is abso- 
lutely free! 


—_<e9-—— 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


UNION LUBRICANTS 


“LOWER LUBRICATION COST PER THOUSAND” 


When writing Un1ton O11 Company please mention Paciric Putp & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Complete . THE BACKGROUND OF 


/ PULP AND PAPER 
Your Pictu re e Every pulp and paper mill man who looks beyond the 


chipper and pulpwood pile, finds a most important field 
of vision. Forests, lumber, these form the background of 
forest raw materials? pulp and paper. 


Complete your picture now. Tear out this advertisement Keeping apace of developments in the lumbering field, 


What do you know about the vast Western industries which 
manufacture products, other than pulp and paper, from ous 


and mail it to us with your name and address. You will 
receive a sample copy of the only Western woodworking 
journal, together with a subscription offer. 


as directly affecting your business, is well worth while. 
This can best be done by reading the leading lumber 
journal, West Coast Lumberman, each month. Sub- 
scription, $3.50 per year, including the Annual Review. 


Western Wood Worker & Foreign, $4.00 
Furniture Factory WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 


71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 71 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 
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ea newsprint 


IGH-SPEED PRESSES, the introduc- 
H tion of color into newspapers, 
and the more exacting requirements of 
advertising technique make publishers’ 
needs more exacting for brighter news- 
print. 





To meet this demand, research en- 
gineers of the Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Company have now perfected 
a process of groundwood treatment 
which yields a brighter newsprint sheet 
from the darker Pacific Northwest 
hemlock than has ever been hoped for from the bisul- 
phite treatment, and which definitely places Western 
newsprint on an equal plane with newsprints made from 
spruce grown in the colder regions of the Eastern States 
and Scandinavia. The Great Western process is already 
standard practice at several Pacific Coast mills. 

The new treatment employs zinc hydrosulphite, a 
chemical hitherto little known as a commercial agent. 
It is being successfully used even on discolored woods 


to produce a photometer reading pre- 
viously impossible. As compared with 
the 18- to 20-hour retention period 
necessary for sodium or calcium bisul- 
phite treatment, zinc hydrosulphite is 
consistently completing its treatment 
in a few minutes, with obvious savings 
in cost and time. 

Zinc hydrosulphite requires no spe- 
cial equipment for application. It is 
non-corrosive, since the pH value of 
the pulp is unchanged. Its develop- 
ment marks one more significant contribution to the 
pulp and paper industry by Great Western engineers, 
who have consistently pioneered in anticipating the 
need for new products and methods to improve pulp 
and paper quality. 





We shall be glad to provide detailed information in 
answer to inquiries,and Great Western technical men are 
available to assist in experiments and final application. 


GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


9 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACH 





When writing Great WESTERN ELEcTRO-CHEMICAL Co 


PLANT: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


AMMONIA ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 





-, please mention Paciric PULP aND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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OPINION OR 


FACT? 


World wide currency debasement has now carried on 
long enough to warrant an examination of the evidence 


IT IS highly probable that much of the argument ad- 
vanced by both the proponents and opponents of de- 
preciated currency equalization has been based on 
opinion rather than fact, to say nothing of sundry 
tinting with personal and selfish interest. Facts were 
not at first available. They required time in which to 
accumulate. An unprecedented situation in world cur- 
rency could not reveal its actual significance without 
the march of events. 


But now the world has labored under the handicap 
of depreciated exchange, of unequal currencies, for a 
full year and indisputable, cold-blooded, data become 
daily available in increasing amount. Further, these 
data not only support the earlier opinions of the pro- 
ponents of currency equalization anent injury to domes- 
tic industry, but reveal in addition greater havoc than 
even the “alarmist” group had the temerity to predict. 

What are the facts? What is unequalized competi- 
tion with depreciated exchange countries doing to do- 
mestic industry? What are the effects on world trade? 
In light of unbiased federal government data it is now 
possible to answer such questions with fact, not opinion. 
They are disquieting answers. 

Of first significance: that American industry is com- 
plaining about a too strenuous foreign competition in 
the domestic market is the fact that there are now 
pending in the Bureau of Customs of the Treasury 
Department some 60 complaints filed by American 
manufacturers. The volume of these complaints is in- 
creasing. Most of them have been filed within the last 
six months. This condition of affairs is particularly 
startling when it is realized that in the five-year period 
from 1925 to 1929, inclusive, an annual average of only 
15 such complaints have been filed. 

Unfortunateley for the American manufacturer, al- 

ough these complaints generally charge dumping, no 
dumping actually exists as defined by our present 
statutes. To bring in a finding of “dumping” the 
Treasury Department must ascertain two points: that 
goods are being sold in the American market by a 


foreign manufacturer at a price less than that re- 
ceived in the foreigner’s home market (or below cost 
of manufacture) AND that an American industry is 
being injured. Both conditions must exist. Altho there 
is much evidence that our domestic industry is suffering 
injury through cheap imports, it is also true that by 
reason of a depreciated currency neither the home 
selling price nor the cost of production has materially 
changed for the manufacturers in foreign nations which 
have abandoned the gold monetary standard. There- 
fore no finding of “dumping” can be issued. 

Selling in the United States at depreciated exchange 
prices is not dumping. 

A second disturbing fact revealed by accumulating 
data is that domestic industry is suffering at the ex- 
pense of increasing imports. Measured by volume, im- 
ports for the first quarter of 1932 were only 4 per cent 
lower than for the same period in 1931. That is a 
Department of Commerce analysis. On its face, that 
is a decline, but it must be remembered that domestic 
industry, compared for the same two quarters, shows 
a decline of 19 per cent. Carrying that analysis fur- 
ther, domestic industrial production shows a 35 per 
cent decline in volume since 1928, whereas imports show 
a decline of only 16 per cent in the same period. 

Comparisons by value are meaningless in foreign 
trade under such chaotic price conditions as now exist 
with the majority of commercially important nations 
functioning with currencies badly depreciated from the 
gold standard. More than meaningless, such com- 
parisons on dollar volume are absolutely misleading. 

Third, the percentage of imports from nations off the 
gold standard is increasing. The increase is frequently 
at the expense of other gold standard nations, as well 
as at the expense of our domestic producers. Compari- 
sons for the first seven months of 1932 are available. 
From 19 countries which officially discontinued the 
gold standard (not including Canada and Newfound- 
land) imports for the first seven months of 1932 stood 
at $319,500,000 as compared with $503,500,000 in 1931. 
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This is a decrease of 36.5 per cent, but it must be kept 
in mind that the 1932 figures are at depreciated cur- 
rency prices, and that the first seven months of 1931 
all fall within the period before the flight from gold. 

A direct comparison of the value of imports to the 
United States from those countries where currency is 
depreciated, is obviously an unfair comparison with the 
value of imports from nations which have adhered to 
the gold standard. Therefore, to provide an equitable 
comparison, appraise the value of imports from de- 
preciated exchange countries at par. This raises the 
value of depreciated importations to $486,500,000, a de- 
cline of only 3.4 per cent. 


Gold Countries Lose 


Further, in the case of individual countries, it will be 
discovered when converting depreciated currency im- 
ports to their normal value that some nations have made 
startling increases. For example, on true value com- 
parison Finland’s imports have increased 44.7 per cent; 
Spain, 65.5 per cent; Egypt, 83 per cent; Brazil, 36.2 per 
cent; Japan, 5.7 per cent. 

Fourth, what of the gold standard countries? Those 
nations adhering to the gold standard are feeling the 
exects of a world-wide currency debasement more than 
those countries which have abandoned gold. The 
United States has undoubtedly felt the effect more 
than any other nation. Others have adopted emer- 
gency remedial measures of one kind or another. The 
United States has done nothing at all. Potent examples 
of disturbance are a 45 per cent increase in copper im- 
ports, despite the lowest price (six cents) in history, 
and a 42 per cent increase in imports of cotton cloth 
manufactures, despite drastic price reductions. Today’s 
prices scarcely have any reference to intrinsic value. 
Abandonment of the gold standard gave new impetus 
to price demoralization. 

Imports for the first seven months of 1932 from 
nations adhering to the gold standard amounted to 
$391,900,000, a decrease of 35.8 per cent from the 
$610,500,000 booked in the same period in 1931. 

The further significance of this shifting of trade due 
to depreciated currency is that our principal debtor 
nations are losing business which is necessary to debt 
settlement. Germany, our heaviest debtor nation, has 
suffered a loss of 42.9 per cent, while France, likewise 
a debtor nation, shows a loss of 42.8 per cent, and 
Belgium, a loss of 31.2 per cent. 


More Commodities 


The ramifications on this phase go even further. 
Japan, for example, not one of our debtor nations, 
shows an actual increase of 5.7 per cent in exports to 
the United States. In addition to increasing exports 
to us, Japan, by reason of its very badly depreciated 
yen, is preventing gold standard nations from com- 
peting. 

Fifth, imports of specific commodities show disturbing 
increases. A compilation of Department of Commerce 
statistics for the first four months of 1932 and 1931 
shows, by the way of illustration, that for the desig- 
nated period in 1931, Japan exported to the United 
States 6,502,009 miniature lamps, while in the com- 
parable period of 1932 this quantity was raised to 20,- 
507,636, an increase of 211 per cent in quantity. Just 
how badly the United States market for that particular 
commodity was gutted is found not only in the increase 
in quantity, but in the price, which declined from an 
average of 2.8 cents each in 1931 to 1.3 cents in 1932. 

To demonstrate that this is by no means an isolated 
example, herewith are other increases in imports (by 


volume) from other countries, in other commodities: 
butter from Denmark, 75.5 per cent; round wire pe 
steel wire from Sweden, 42.1 per cent; sardines from 
Norway, 94.8 per cent; calf skins from Finland, 1243 
per cent; leather belting and welting, from United King. 
dom, 56.6 per cent; carpet wool from British India 
209.1 per cent; cotton, long staple (dutiable) 66.0 per 
cent—cotton, short staple (free) 68.8 per cent, both 
from Egypt; tooth brushes from Japan, 93.5 per cent: 
olives from Spain, 43.8 per cent. 


Sixth, it is obvious that with a decline in dollar value 
of imports customs receipts have also declined. This 
Occurs at a time when federal revenues are sorely 
needed to balance the national budget. Further, the 
maintenance of physical volume of imports in the face 
of declining domestic industrial activity reduced the 
potential contribution of domestic industry to national 
income. Again shifting of foreign trade from gold 
standard debtor nations to depreciated exchange non- 
debtor nations still further jeopardizes national income. 


Seventh, drastic lowering of prices by means of de. 
preciated exchange virtually wipes out existing tariff 
structure. Examples of this are so numerous as to make 
illustration superfluous. 


Eight, the economist-predicted equalization of condi- 
tions through the operation of “natural laws” has failed 
to materialize, altho sufficient time has elapsed since de- 
parture from the gold standard to permit those laws to 
operate, if they are to operate. 


The case of Japan can be cited. When Japan aban- 
doned the gold standard on December 14, 1931 the 
wholesale price index was nearly 100. By March, 1932 
the currency had depreciated to 64.5 per cent of nor- 
mal value, whereas the commodity price index had 
only risen to 110.6. By July the yen was down to 55 
per cent, but the wholesale price index, defying eco- 
nomic laws, was down to 100.1. Stated otherwise, de- 
spite a currency cut nearly in two by depreciation six 
months after abandoning the gold standard, commo- 
dities were offered in the home markets at prices which 
were normal prior to currency debasement. 


Must Lose Trade 


The case of Japan is essentially the same as the other 
nations off the gold standard, that is, commodity prices 
internally have not risen as had been predicted. There- 
fore, no equalization by “natural laws” has been af- 
fected. 


The eight foregoing instances are some of the things 
brought to light by one year of experience with world- 
wide currency debasement. Elapse of time has per- 
mitted the development of facts. Opinions are no 
longer valid. Summed up, these facts indicate vividly 
that so long as a great number of the leading nations 
of the world ship goods into the United States at de- 
preciated currency prices, such importations will con- 
tinue to increase. Also, purchase by these countries of 
our goods will decrease. Again, these nations must 
by necessity confine their purchases to other nations 
which likewise have a depreciated currency. 


Further, countries remaining on the gold standard 
will be unable to compete with depreciated currency 
countries in exporting wares to the United States, and 
our purchases from the former must therefore become 
less and less. At the same time these gold standard 
countries must continue to lose trade with other gold 
standard countries. Perpetuation of inequitable condi 
tions as they are, without correction, threatens greatet 
chaos to international trade. 
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@ That the currency question is a serious 


one and of national import is forcibly - 


brought out with the presentation of the 
subject by THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST in its issue of September 
24th to its nearly three million readers 
in an editorial of remarkable clearness, 
simplicity and brevity. 


@ George Horace Lorimer, editor of this 
powerful journal, long has been a leading 
exponent for protection of American in- 
terest. The editorial content of the 
POST, particularly in recent months, has 
been highly educational in presenting the 
urgent necessity and wisdom of placing 
the security of the American industrial 
structure above the affairs of internation- 
al economics and politics. 


Q With the inception of the currency 
crisis precipitated by the general flight 
from gold which Great Britain led in de- 
preciating the Pound Sterling now more 
than a year ago, PACIFIC PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY pointed to the dan- 
ger threatening industry in the United 
States. This journal recognized that with 
the currencies of the great majority of 
the important commercial nations de- 
preciated an average of some 30 per cent 
emergency action was necessary on the 
part of the federal government. It rec- 
ognized that an unprecedented condition 
had been established, a condition that 
would not respond to the ordinary cures. 


(PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY pioneered the idea of currency 
equalization because it believed strongly 
that the industrial structure of the United 
States, unless provided with emergency 
Protection against monies of depreciated 
value, was threatened with a two-edged 
trade weapon; namely, the domestic mar- 
ket was opened wide to the foreigner; 
the export market was throttled because 
the American dollar APPRECIATED to 
the point that made American goods pro- 
hibitive in cost in the foreign market. 


(PACIFIC PULP AND. PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY has steadfastly insisted that 


Our Disappearing Tariffs 


LANNED in Europe and parroted in America, the propa- 

ganda to force a lowering of our tariffs goes merrily on. 
But in the case of some forty nations which have already gone 
off the gold standard, our tariffs in many instances have been 
cut to such extent that they are at the vanishing point. The 
following table gives the par quotations and depreciation per- 
centage of the currencies of the chief countries that have 
abandoned the gold standard: 


Current Depreciation 
Par Quotation Per Cent 


British «4.862 $3,477 28 
Norwegian __._........... 26.80c 17.42c 35 
Swedish _...................... 26.80c 17.83c 33 
Danish _........ 26.800 §8=—18.50e §3=—_ 330 
as ..._.__.___.... 19. 3e 8.05c 58 
Es ee 2.52¢ 1.50c 40 
Japanese .....-- 49.800 Milge FF 
Indian _................._.... 36.50e¢ 26.25<« 28 
Argentinian -__................ 42.44c 25.25¢ 40 
Brazilian __........_............. 11.96c 7.25c¢ 39 


Uruguayan _..._...__...... $1.03 $ .475 = 533 
Conedian —_____ $ .87 13 


Shortly after England and the Scandinavian countries 
abandoned the gold standard, both France and Germany pro- 


tected themselves by measures providing a countervailing 
duty under which imports from countries that had abandoned 
the gold standard would pay the difference between the de- 
preciation of their currencies and their par value. 

Canada did the same thing by order of council. The 
United States, the greatest of all markets, has done nothing 
to protect itself against these conditions. 


—From the Saturday Evening Post of September 24, 1932. 


currency equalization was necessary. It 
has continued to stress that the problem 
was not one peculiar to the pulp and 
paper industry alone, but that it was a 
national problem threatening all indus- 
try. In fact, this journal has in recent 
months repeatedly pointed out the slowly 
growing recognition by other industries 
of the depreciated currency threat. 


@ Events have served to substantiate. 
Events have demonstrated that this jour- 
nal has not cried wolf when there was no 
wolf. PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY will continue on this ques- 
tion of depreciated exchange until, now 
that the wolf is more widely recognized, 
something tangible is done to avert the 
danger. 
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THE FOREIGN CURRENCY AX 


By KEMPER FREEMAN 


WITH prevalent fears allayed that the whole finan- 
cial structure of the United States would collapse as 
President Hoover reports that the administration has 
successfully met the financial crisis, confidence in the 
existence of a bottom to the depression has grown. 

President Hoover now charges industrial leaders to 
accept the challenge of industrial reconstruction. This 
cannot be accomplished without the re-establishment of 


profitable prices for American goods in our home mar- 
kets. 


The challenge reverts. How can profitable prices, or 
for that matter, cost-of-production prices be maintained 
while Japan, the United Kingdom, Australia, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Chile, British India, Argentina, and 
many other countries hold an advantage on the Amer- 
ican market due to their depreciated currencies of from 
28% to 60%. Even Canada has a 10% currency ad- 
vantage in our market. 


Ordinarily a Swedish importer, when paid an Ameri- 
can dollar, exchanges it into Swedish money equivalent 
to a dollar. With Swedish money depreciated 30% he 
is actually getting the equivalent of $1.42 for an Amer- 
ican dollar, or 42% more than the American manufac- 
turer and he has that much margin to bid for the Amer- 
ican market. The Swedish manufacturer can cut his 
price 30% in the American market and still get as much 
for his product in his own money as the American 
manufacturer will get in dollars. The Norwegian ex- 
change offers the same advantage in our markets; the 
Finnish exchange even more so. 


The effect is a price leverage ruinous to every Amer- 
ican market these foreign countries choose to invade; 
and they are choosing to invade more or our markets 
as they discover the power of their weapon. 


The effect is not theoretical. It is most real. There 
is nothing theoretical about the drop in the price of 
Swedish wood pulp from $41 to $30, a drop of 27% 
permitted by the depreciation of their exchange of 30%. 
The price is now down to $28 a ton, which gives the 
Swedish manufacturer the equivalent of $41 in Swedish 
money, a normally profitable price. What wouldn’t our 
pulp manufacturers give to receive $41 a ton now and 
at the same time have the advantage of a $28 price in 
a $41 market? 


It is the same story in other industries. Our Pacific 
Coast salmon and tuna packers find that due to the 50% 
depreciation of the yen Japanese tuna and salmon 
packers can sell their product in the United States 
domestic market for half the American price. Not- 
withstanding, the Japanese receives in yen, in his own 
money, an amount equivalent to the higher American 
price. The American packer is at the mercy of the 
Japanese, and the American market is in a deplorable 
condition with numerous below-cost quotations and the 
threat of an avalanche of Japanese canned salmon or 
tuna at any moment. 


Canned tomatoes are being imported from Italy and 


sold at 3.9¢ per pound which is below the United States 
cost of production, and as a result 319 of 559 tomato 
canning plants in Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland 
are closed and the remainder are operating at a loss 
and paying farmers less than cost for tomatoes. 
Ferromanganese is another typical example. When 
England and other countries abandoned the gold stand- 
ard the price of ferromanganese came down from $80— 
bed-rock depression price—to $68 to meet competition 
from these countries whose price in their own currencies 


was not changed, and is now well below cost in this 
country. 


We see tennis shoes for 15c in Los Angeles, light 
globes for 5c, Japanese fish netting at $24 per 100 lbs., 
less than half the cost of production by efficient and 
long-established American firms. A partial list of for- 
eign commodities destroying United States price struc- 
tures through the currency leverage includes: pulp, 
newsprint and paper, shingles, apples, fish oils, canned 
salmon, sardines, tuna, meat-products, dairy products, 
corn, oats, wheat, hides, steel, tin plate, tobacco, vege- 
table oils, cane sugar, cotton, silk, rayon, and many more. 

Theoretical economists, who guessed that deprecia- 
tion of monies of countries off the gold standard would 
result in an increase in prices in those countries, guessed 
wrong. For the first time in modern economic history, 
the bulk of nations have gone off the gold standard 
together and instead of their prices rising to meet ours 
the result has been a vicious attack on the price struc- 
ture of the United States while foreign prices have re- 
mained stationary. American manufacturers are waking 
up to find the foreign currency debasement to be an 
overhead ax ready to drop on any industry attempting 
to rise from the floor of depression. 

Why hasn’t the country become aroused before this? 
The problem has been largely misunderstood. Remedies 
have been thwarted. Americans first cognizant of the 
situation were importers and foreign investors. The im- 
porters have seen the foreign price advantage of their 
goods in the American market and not the damage re- 
sulting to American industry that will gradually kill 
American purchasing power and make it impossible to 
buy foreign goods at any price. 

The foreign investors like to see foreign sales to the 
United States so there will be a better chance of repay- 
ment of loans, but this means asking American indus- 
try to pay these debts by displacing American business 
with foreign business. 

The American daily press sees cheaper paper for its 
own use rather than the thousands of unemployed and 
closed factories displaced by foreign factories, all of 
which destroys the market for newspaper advertising. 

Automobile manufacturers see cheap steel and not 
the prostration of American industry and destruction 
of standards of living which will greatly decrease the 
automobile market. 


It has been said our severe drop of exports in the 
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past year has been due to retaliatory tariffs. To any 
thinking student it is apparent that foreign buyers must 
pay a premium of as high as 100% for American goods. 
It is a wonder we have any foreign trade at all under 
the present circumstances. The fact is, our tariffs have 
been practically nullified and the United States is in the 
position of having no protection for its industries in 
this country; and its exports are doubly penalized by 
foreign tariffs (which are higher than ours in many 
instances) and by the severe currency differential. 

Having lost a large proportion of our export due to 
conditions beyond our control, the problem is to cor- 
rect the effect of the currency differential on our domes- 
tic market, the largest and richest in the world. 

The financial crisis resulting from a necessary re- 
valuation after over-expansion may be past, but the 
industrial crisis is still before us. Unless our basic in- 
dustries are permitted to operate at a profit and pay 
living wages, this country will sink into a state of in- 
dustrial stagnation, the political and social effects of 
which are horrible to visualize. 





AROUSED 


—are many Pacific Coast communities, individuals, civic 
organizations at continued importations of paper while 
local mills and local workers are idle. 

Potent case is action of Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Flagrant example is mystery-shrouded visit of 
foreign vessel Elg last month dropping off at sundry 
Pacific Coast ports 3500 tons of Newfoundland paper 
for Scripps-Canfield news papers. 

Portland’s men are not alone in their denunciations. 
Warm words have been spoken. Hot editorials have 
been written. But Portland’s Chamber of Commerce 
action, its resolution, is sufficiently typical of growing 
seniment to be offered in illustration. 

The resolution said in part: 


Be it resolved, in view of the organized efforts throughout 
this state to seek relief for the unemployed, many thousands of 
whom are directly employed by the logging, pulp and paper 
mill industries and the revival of which is greatly retarded by 
the practice referred to, that those responsible for favoring this 
movement of foreign pulp and paper at the direct expense of 
our own unemployed as well as our taxpayers would be re- 
quested and urged by every duly organized civic organization 
in every coastwise city to see that those responsible for these 
conditions be induced to terminate such trade relations, which 
under present economic conditions constitute a menace to our 
unemployed as well as partial cessation of operation of many 
of our oldest and best established industries and the consider- 
able curtailment in output of those which are only able to 
operate at a very limited capacity; be it further 

Resolved: that copy of this resolution be sent to members of 
both branches of congress with the recommendation that every 
effort be made by such constructive legislation as will represent 
equalization of tariff duties sufficient to compensate for the de- 
Preciation in foreign currencies that will protect our home 
industries and our unemployed from the products of those 
countries who are now profiting at the expense of our unem- 


ployed and preventing resumption of activities of our home 
industries. 





CLAIMS OF IMPORTERS 


—that the depreciation of foreign currencies would 
result in increases in the prices of commodities in the 
country of origin to compensate for the difference be- 
tween those currencies and the dollar have not been 
fulfilled, but the contrary has been the fact. The state- 
ment is made by Warren B. Bullock of the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry. Mr. Bullock 
says further: 

“The chief effects of depreciation as far as the paper 
industry is concerned have been in the book and wrap- 
Ping paper grades. In book paper, the Finnish situa- 


tion is most serious. Where in July, 1931 the iraports 
totalled 58,576 pounds, valued at $2.54 per hundred, the 
July, 1932 imports were to a total of 63,249 pounds, 
valued at $2.00 per hundred. 

“Kraft wrappings doubled in volume, while the prices 
fell on both the M. G. and M. F. Grades. The value 
of M. G. Sulphite imported papers was $2.30 per hun- 
dred in July, 1932 as compared with just double the 
price, $4.60 in the same month of the preceding year. 

“The one ray of sunshine in this situation is that the 
Import Committee is taking vigorous steps to secure an 
anti-dumping ruling on the wrapping papers and is 
acting for a revaluation of every undervalued book 
paper importation, as well as taking similar steps in re- 
gard to every other grade of paper where there is evi- 
dence of evasion of the tariff laws. Without the ex- 
istence of the Committee the situation would be dark 


indeed.” 





DEPRECIATED EXCHANGE 


—is recognized as one of three major obstacles to busi- 
ness recovery by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Stimulation of American business thru 
a three-point program was announced from Chamber’s 
Washington D. C. headquarters on September 24, 
third point of which was: 

Adjustment of exchange duties to prevent “dump- 
ing” of imports by foreign countries having depreciated 
currencies. 

Other two points: recommended general adoption of 
40- hour week (by banks, offices and stores as well as 
by industry) as a means of relieving unemployment; 
recommended annual reduction in federal budget, chief- 
ly by deliberalizing war veterans’ benefits. 

U. S .Chamber, at annual session in San Francisco 
last May, was offered by Pacific pulp-paper interests 
resolution supporting principle of currency equaliza- 
tion. Action: referred to executive committee. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE 


f{_ WE ARE RECEIVING MANY INQUIRIES FROM READ. 
ERS ASKING WHAT THEY CAN DO TO HELP IN THE 
CAMPAIGN TO CORRECT THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
SITUATION. 

{ SEE YOUR CANDIDATES FOR THE U. S. SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IMPRESS ON THEM 
THE URGENT NEED OF IMMEDIATE ACTION AND URGE 
THEM TO SUPPORT THE DEPRECIATED CURRENCY 
BILL THAT WILL BE PRESENTED AT THE NEXT SES. 
SION OF CONGRESS. 


{_ THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION IS BECOMING 
RECOGNIZED THROUGHOUT THE NATION AND THERE 
IS NO DOUBT THAT A WIDE-SPREAD DEMAND FOR 
ACTION AT THE NEXT SESSION WILL DEVELOP FROM 
THE MANY INDUSTRIES AFFECTED THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 











DISSATISFIED 


—were the business people of Grays Harbor, wood in- 
dustries center of Southwestern Washington, when the 
Pacific Coast committee of the United States Inter- 
coastal Conference last month recommended a differ- 
ential of 124% cents on eastbound intercoastal water 
shipments from the Port of Grays Harbor. There were 
cries of discriminating in favor of Puget Sound. Off- 
cial protests developed. 

Grays Harbor shipments are preponderantly out- 
bound. Cargoes are lumber, lumber .products, wood 
pulp, paper. Hoquiam, one of the Harbor’s cities, 
boasts one pulp-paper mill, daily capacity 150 tons 
bleached sulphite pulp, 50 tons paper. 

Shipping interests point as one reason warranting 
differential the fact that Grays Harbor does not offer 
attractive two-way traffic. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


... answers a question on forest policy 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Democratic nominee 
for president, in his acceptance speech, made the fol- 
lowing reference to the forest resources of the nation. 

“A very hopeful and immediate means of release, 
both for the unemployed and for agriculture, will come 
from a wide plan of the converting of many millions 
of acres of marginal and unused land into timber land 
through reforestation. There are tens of millions of 
acres east of the Mississippi River alone in abandoned 
farms, in cut-over land, now growing up in worthless 
brush. Why, every European nation has a definite land 
policy and has had one for generations. We have not. 
Having none, we face a future of soil erosion and tim- 
ber famine. It is clear that economic foresight and im- 
mediate employment march hand in hand in the call 
for the reforestation of these vast areas. 


“In so doing, employment can be given a million men. 
That is the kind of public work that is self-sustaining— 
and therefore capable of being financed by the issuance 
of bonds which are made secure by the fact that the 
growth of tremendous crops will provide adequate 
security for the investment.” 


Because the forests play such a vital part in the eco- 
nomic life of the Pacific Slope states the publisher of 
PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY requested 
Governor Roosevelt to expand his view for the benefit 
of the readers of this journal. The following letter, 
dated at the Executive Chamber in Albany, N. Y., on 


September 6, was received: 


“This is the first opportunity I have had to answer 
your letter of July 13, asking me for a statement of my 
ideas with respect to reforestation for the benefit of the 
readers of your publications. 

“I have used the term ‘reforestation’ to cover all 
aspects of the protection, conservation and enlargement 
of our forests, and it is in that sense I understand you 
make inquiry. As I indicated in my acceptance address, 
I believe that the care and enlargement of the forests 
of the Nation offer a promising and profitable field for 
the employment of idle men. In the State of New York 
we were able this year to give short-time employment 
to 10,000 men in our forest tree nurseries and in tree 
planting. They were recruited from the rolls of the 
needy unemployed. We have given work to several 
thousand more in forestry activities, such as trail and 
road building and ‘similar improvements in the State 
Parks and State Forests. We have found that the work 
done in this way with emergency labor under competent 


direction is efficient and a sound expenditure of public 
funds. It is entirely out of the class of the ordinary 
‘made jobs’ devised to meet the unemployed emergency. 
“I think it will be sound economy for the Federal 
government to encourage similar activities in other 
states under a loan plan perhaps by the government 
coupled with direct assistance from the states. 


“In the vast national forests there is opportunity and 
need for a greatly increased program of improvement. 
This would give work to many thousands of men dur- 
ing the present emergency. One of the prime needs 
is for road and trail building for fire protection and 
funds for this purpose would, in my judgment, be a 
wise expenditure to be classed as dividend-paying capital 
investments. There is also in these forests the oppor- 
tunity for tree planting and improvement cuttings. 
When we have emerged from the present depression, 
we will be able to do such work as cheaply and effective- 
ly as it can be done now. 


“Apart from the present emergency I think we need 
a more definite and comprehensive national plan for 
protecting, conserving and enlarging our forest re- 
sources. This plan should have among its objectives 
more effective stabilization of the forest products in- 
dustry. The excellent program adopted this year by 
the Society of American Foresters needs to be trans- 
lated into more effective co-ordinated action by individ- 
ual forest owners, the several states and the Nation. 
We need also, as I have said on other occasions, a soil 
survey of the entire nation and a national land-use pro- 
gram. This has an important bearing on reforestation, 
which must be jointly a State and Federal concern, but 
with more effective encouragement from the Federal 
government than it has received in the past. 

“Sincerely, 


(Signed) “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Governor Roosevelt’s statement drew much praise 
and much criticism. Particularly in the Western states 
did the reference to forestry matters draw fire. In such 
debate PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
does not participate. It is not concerned whether fores- 
try principles are advanced by Democrats or by Repub- 
licans. It is concerned, however, with forestry matters, 
with forest resources as providing a base for livelihood 
and believes that to perpetuate discussion of forest 
subjects is to advance the day when the policies govern 
ing our forest resources will be a much greater conceff 
of the public than is the case today. 
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PACIFIC MILLS Ltd. 


... diversifies, modernizes, improves 


REAFFIRMING its policy of keeping a few steps 
ahead of the times and achieving economy through in- 
creased efliciency, Pacific Mills, Ltd., has embarked on 
a new expansion program that will cost between $325,- 
000 and $350,000 and affect not only the company’s 
mill at Ocean Falls but the newly established converting 
plant at Vancouver, B. C. 

A large part of the company’s outlay at this time is 
for the broadening of its field of production by adding 
lines which in the past have not been manufactured in 
Western Canada. Replacement and installation of new 
equipment are also being carried out, and in at least 
one instance novel and somewhat revolutionary methods 
are being adopted to raise mill standards. 

The program may be summarized as follows: 

1. Production at Ocean Falls of solid fibre which in 
turn will be converted into containers at Vancouver for 
use of the salmon packing and dairy industries. 

2. Installation of new equipment at the company’s 
sawmill in Ocean Falls designed to increase production 
about 25% and make for more efficient operation. 

3. Installation of gas scrubbers in the Ocean Falls 
kraft mill. 

4. Equipment of news print press rolls at Ocean Falls 
with rubber covering—a new departure in news print 
mill engineering. 

Details of the company’s plans were outlined to 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by Frank 
N. Youngman, vice president of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
at his Vancouver office. 

“In keeping with the progress of other Pacific Coast 
localities,” said Mr. Youngman, “British Columbia is 
now to have a plant for the manufacture of solid fibre 
containers. This plant is being erected as an addition 
to the present converting plant in Vancouver as a direct 
service to manufacturers who previously have been 
forced to bring their requirements from Eastern Canada, 
or use the more expensive wooden container.” 

Mr. Youngman said that the most important prospect 
in the market for solid fibre containers is the salmon 
packing industry. 

“Many products in British Columbia are now shipped 
to domestic and foreign markets in wooden boxes and 
they can now be packed in solid fibre containers with a 
substantial saving in freight charges to the packer,” 
said Mr. Youngman. “The salmon pack of British 
Columbia, for instance, amounts to one and a half 
million cases annually.” 

Sugar, vegetables and dairy products such as milk 
are regarded as probable users of solid fibre containers 
in a large way as soon as the plant gets into production. 
B. C. Sugar Refinery is one of the largest industries in 
British Columbia and it now brings in its entire supply 
of containers from eastern Canada. When Pacific Mills 
has its product on the market a switch to the Vancouver 
product has practically been assured. 

In order to manufacture this new product the com- 
Pany is erecting a building adjacent to its new convert- 
ing plant on the Vancouver waterfront which will con- 
vert into the finished case the solid fibre container 


boards to be manufactured, pasted and cut to size at 
Ocean Falls, an operation which in itselff involves 
installation of new machinery at the mill. 

The converting plant annex, already under construc- 
tion, will be of reinforced concrete construction, two 
stories high and will cover an area of 55 feet by 135 
feet. Plans and specifications were prepared by Major 
W. G. Swan of Vancouver and all building work will be 
carried out under his supervision. The contractor is 
Archie Sullivan, Vancouver. 

According to Mr. Youngman, this section of the plant 
will be in production by December, and carton form- 
ing and printing machinery has been ordered to arrive 
late in October. The equipment will consist of creasers, 
slotters, printing presses, slitters and stitchers such as 
are found in modern solid fibre container factories. 
Cost of the building itself will be about $27,000. The 
investment in equipment will aggregate $100,000. 

Necessary changes are now being made at Ocean Falls 
in the equipment of one of the machines for produc- 
tion of solid fibre which, after being pasted and cut, 
will be shipped south to Vancouver in rough form for 
manufacturing into containers as required. 

he present converting plant is already manufactur- 
ing a complete line of tissues, waxed papers of all kinds 
including waxed bread wrappers, paper towels and fruit 
wrappers. Pacific Mills has developed a substantial ex- 
port trade in these products, as well as in its primary 
output of newsprint and kraft paper, the chief countries 
buying being Japan, China, Australia, New Zealand 
and many other British overseas dependencies. 

Some of the most interesting features of the com- 
pany’s construction plans affect the sawmill and kraft 
mill. Production at the sawmill will be stepped up about 
25 per cent by the changes now being made, altho an 
increase in production is not the primary object at this 
time. Equipment being installed in the sawmill includes: 
12x6-inch edger, by Canadian Sumner Iron Works; 
40-foot trimmer, mechanical spotter for the edger, steel 
trimming table. Motors for the edger and trimmer are 
being supplied by Canadian Westinghouse, for the 
other machinery by Canadian General Electric. Cost 
of the sawmill improvements will total between $75,000 
and $100,000. 

In the kraft mill, gas scrubbers are being installed 
at a cost of about $30,000. These scrubbers are de- 
signed to conserve the chemicals produced in milling 
operations and effect more complete utilization of raw 
materials. 

Probably the most revolutionary part of the com- 
pany’s mechanical program is the equipment of its 
newsprint machines with rubber covered suction press 
rolls. Suction press rolls, of course, are standard equip- 
ment in modern mills, but the rubber covering is an 
entirely new feature. The rubber covering has been 
used in kraft mills in the United States to some extent, 
but so far as known this is the first time this feature 
has been applied to newsprint production, and the re- 
sult of this pioneering will be followed by the indus- 
try with interest. 
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NEWS PRINT PRICES 


—in September sank further into the bog which has 
been created by flooding the pulp and paper manufac- 
turing field with watered stock. 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., for a century the im- 
peccable Gibraltar of the industry, but lately in trouble 
with the banks, added unpleasant surprise number two 
last month by cutting the price of news print from $53 
to $47.50 per ton, delivered basis. Surprise number 
one came a few months ago when decreasing revenues 
finally involved difficulties in meeting fixed charges. 


Price Brothers have capacity sufficient to manufacture 
950 tons of news print daily. 


International Paper Company, grand mogul of the 
industry, squirming for a few days under Price Brothers 
new price, raised the ante in what appears to be a war 
to death by making the following announcement: 


“International Paper Company has announced to its 
news print contract customers a reduction in price for 
the balance of 1932 and for the year 1933. The new 
price is $46 a ton at cities in the territory where the 
price has been $53, which includes New York and 
Chicago. The prices at other representative points are 
$46 a ton at Baltimore, Jacksonville, New Orleans, 
Houston; $45.50 at Washington and Pittsburgh; $44.50 
at Albany; and $49 at Atlanta, Chattanooga, Birming- 
ham, and San Antonio. The new price schedule pro- 
vides a $1-a ton allowance at certain specified ports, 
including New York and Chicago, at which the Com- 
pany delivers by boat in cargo lots.” 


I. P. Earnings Down 
Meanwhile International Power & Paper Company 
reported sad news that second quarter of 1932 devel- 
oped a net loss of $1,856,236 to stack up against a 
modest, but nevertheless a profit, of $1,013,435 for the 


same period last year. 

New schedule of prices, which can scarcely be pre- 
vented from spreading to the entire North American 
industry, will subtract another twenty millions of dol- 
lars of gross revenue, based on the present total conti- 
nental production of roundly 3,500,000 tons. 

Inside interpretations of the latest cut vary. Directly, 
some characterize it as one of the final blows coming as 
sequel to dissolution of the Canadian Newsprint Insti- 
tute, price stabilizing organization, which blew higher 
than a kite when Col. Price resigned in 1931 as its head 
with the fiery charge that all the members were not 
playing the game like gentlemen. 

Other interpretations see a veiled move to force the 
hand of I. P. which has been playing the holdout in 
the big super-super-merger of the Canadian news print 
industry, which has been for a long time brewing, 
principally in the halls of finance, with E. W. Beatty 
playing the part of Mussolini. 


Overcapitalized 

More cheerful observations see in the present “Price” 
explosion the approach of the final and necessary pass- 
ing through the wringer of the much overcapitalized 
and overbuilt news print industry. With the water out 
and the business adjusted to the new and probably 
permanent lower levels of price and production, the 
debris is nearly out of the way for rebuilding along 
more normal lines. 

Other signs of readjustment are found in last month’s 
appointment of a receiver for Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co., once powerful: argonaut of the Canadian news 
print seas. 

Also blamed for price debacle are growing importa- 
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tions of Scandinavian news print, reported landed in 
American ports at prices ranging at $40.50, $37, and 
down to $33. And no duty on it, or penalty to com. 
pensate for Scandinavia’s 30% depreciated exchange. 


When Powell River Company and other newsprint 
companies in the West set a base price of $50 on the 
coast last year they established this market as the lowest 
price zone on the continent, for at that time the prevail. 
ing standard price in the east was $53, although some 
mills may have been shaving that figure on many sales, 
The coast mills are, of course, protected by contracts for 
the balance of the year. While the price of $50 repre. 
sented at the time of its establishment the lowest figure 
at which newsprint could be produced and disposed 
of in consideration of the rights of both manufacturer 
and buyer, coast mills will, of course, have to experience 
the inevitable reaction from a price debacle in the east, 
unless better stabilization is achieved meantime. 


No More Cuts 


Advices from the east indicate that there will be no 
further price cutting there during the next twelve 
months. Other recent developments are that the con- 
tract between the Hearst newsprint buying organization 
and Consolidated Paper Corporation has been or will 
be adjusted, and that newsprint operations in Eastern 
Canada are now on a lower basis than at any time in 
many years past, the four major producing companies. 
operating below 40 per cent of capacity. On the Pacific 
coast, mills are operating at somewhat better capacity. 

The change in the price policy on newsprint centers 
around the Hearst business, much as it did in 1927, 
when the market broke. Under the present arrange- 
ment, International will supply Hearst with newsprint 
after 1933 and following its usual one-price policy, con- 
cessions to the Hearst organization will be passed along 
to other customers. Anglo-Canadian and Consolidated 
Paper also have contracts with the Hearst organization, 
whose annual consumption of newsprint is now stated 
to be about 500,000 tons annually, as compared with 
600,000 tons during the boom years. 


Consolidation Urged 


The drop in the price of newsprint places the opera- 
tors in a serious predicament. Were plant operators 
on a level of 75 per cent or more, the situation could be 
handled without much difficulty. The Canadian news- 
print industry as at present constituted was financed 
on a basis of 100 per cent plant operation and of news- 
print selling at $75 a ton. But with the principal pro- 
ducers now operating at between 30 and 40 per cent 
capacity and newsprint selling on a basis of about $38 
a ton F.O.B. mill, it is apparent that the business can- 
not be conducted on a profitable basis. Some doubt is 
expressed as to whether some of the companies will be 
able to cover their operating costs this year and in 
1933. 

Canadian financial men are convinced that there must 
be further reorganization and consolidation if the news- 
print industry is to be saved from a condition even 
more deplorable than the present. Without consolida- 
tion, it is pointed out, many smaller or less efficient mills 
are destined to bankruptcy, with resultant unemploy- 
ment and distress, conditions which have already caused 
much hardship in Quebec and Ontario communities. 


Financial Post, Toronto, one of the best informed 
papers in the financial and industrial field, has long 
championed consolidation. ‘By effecting consolidation, 
eliminating all capital charges for the time being, re 
ducing overhead and administration expenses, the in- 
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dustry could keep going under present conditions,” this 

per states. “This is not a satisfactory condition, but 
it would permit the rebuilding of the industry along 
lines assuring sound, and in time, profitable operation. 
The alternative is, of course, uncontrolled competition 
which would, in time, accomplish the necessary read- 
justments. But it would mean succession of receiver- 
ships and huge losses. The question is one between 
managed deflation and forced deflation.” 

Pacific Coast news print executives are on the side- 
lines, watching the new price-cutting spectacle in eastern 
Canada from a comparatively safe distance, but they 
are wondering with considerable anxiety what is likely 
to happen next. They realize that, although three 
thousand miles separate them from the scene of con- 
ict, they cannot avoid being indirectly affected by the 
result. 

Men like A. E. McMaster, vice president and general 
manager of Powell River Company, and Frank N. 
Youngman, vice president of Pacific Mills, Ltd., chief 
executives of British Columbia’s two big news print 
producers, are unwilling to hazard a guess at this time 
as to the probable effect of the eastern situation on 
Pacific Coast prices. 

“A price war is on and where it will end no one 
knows,” said Mr. McMaster. “Until the atmosphere 
clears and the present chaotic condition ends no one 
can venture a reasonable prediction about the market.” 

Although official statements are lacking, there seems 
to be little doubt that Pacific Coast companies will 
have to keep prices in their own territory in line with 
the quotations offered by eastern mills. Eastern mills 
are in a panicky stampede and until the herd stops 
milling and settles down the Coast mills will have no 
definite basis to work on in the matter of possible 
readjustment of prices. 


WE BUY ABROAD 

—an increasing amount of paper and paper making 
stocks. Statistics from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce tell an interesting story on that score. The 
accompanying chart helps to visualize. 

The three, separate columns show the relative import- 
ance (on a basis of value) of imports into the United 
States of paper and paper products, wood pulp, and 
other base stocks for paper making. 

The figure at the top of each column is the per- 
centage relation in value of the imports of paper, manu- 
factures thereof, and base stock for paper making, taken 
as a total, compared to the total value of all commodi- 
ties imported into the United States. Thus, in the five- 
year period, 1910-1914, paper and its components 
accounted for only 2.2% of the total United States im- 
ports. In the five-year period, 1921-1925, this per- 
centage had grown to 5.8%. In the year 1931 our im- 
ports in the paper group accounted for 9.6% of the total 
value of imports. * 

In 1931, for every dollar spent abroad for every 
conceivable commodity ranging from beans and bees- 
wax to yaks and zithers, 9.6 cents went over the boun- 
daries to pay foreign workmen in meeting domestic 
paper consumption. 

It will be noted that each column is subdivided into 
four parts, according to commodities. This provides 
further insight into the trend. For example, in the 
1910-1914 period news print imports were so insignifi- 
cant that they accounted for only .3 of 1% of the total 
value. In 1931 news print imports represented in value 
5.4% of the total United States imports. 

In actual dollar volume news print imports, in 1931, 
stood at $112,170,000. Only three other commodities 
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IMPORTANCE OF PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS, AND 
PAPER BASE STOCKS, TAKEN AS A GROUP, WITH 
RELATION TO TOTAL UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF 
ALL COMMODITIES. 


(On basis of dollar value) 


Position of the paper group, with respect to all commodities, is 
shown in percentage at top of each column. 
—Compiled from Department of Commerce data. 


outdid news print. 
cane sugar. 

Wood pulp also shows a marked increase. Imports 
rose from .9 of 1% in the 1910-1914 period to 2.9% 
in 1931. 

The significant thing about the rising tide of pulp- 
paper imports is that United States industry is being 
displaced exactly in proportion. The great broad base 
of the paper industry of the world today is found in 
the pulptimber forests. The United States has its 
share of those forests in ample quantity to meet the 
entire domestic paper demand in perpetuity, but, due 
to inability to compete without protection in its own 
home market against the lower wage levels of foreign 
nations American industry and American labor is de- 
prived of the opportunity of converting these same 
domestic forests into industrial payrolls. 

On a self-contained basis the United States would 
have a paper industry supporting an army of workers 
cutting each year 13 million cords of wood and trans- 
porting, preparing, and processing that great wood pile 
through all the ramifications of manufacture incidental 
to serving up to United States citizens 200 lbs. per 
capita of paper annually. 


They were: raw silk, coffee, and 





NORWEGIAN NEWSPRINT 

—prices last month declined from an approximate level 
of $27.75 per metric ton (metric ton equals 2,205 lbs.) 
to $24.25 per metric ton, f. o. b. Norwegian ports. At- 
tempts were made during the summer to organize the 
Scandinavian newsprint industry for the purpose of lim- 
iting production. These attempts did not succeed, how- 
ever, inasmuch as Finnish producers showed little in- 
terest in joining any such organization. Norwegian 
mills are voluntarily curtailing production, in some in- 
stances up to 20 and 25% capacity, so as not to ac- 
cumulate excessive stocks. Because most of the produc- 
tion is exported, improvement cannot be expected until 
the world demand for newsprint improves. Aside from 
the much smaller consumption, difficulties with import 
quotas and restrictions in various countries as well as 
very unsatisfactory credit conditions, also restrict the 
extension of business. (Commercial Attache Marquard 


H. Lund, Oslo). 
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TAPPI MEETS 


...at Seattle, Friday and Saturday, October 21, 22 


THE QUESTION BOX will play an important part 
in the Fall meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI. 
Chairman Ralph Hansen has announced that because 
of the interest shown in this feature of the program, 
first adopted at the successful meeting in Portland 
last Spring, it was decided to enlarge upon the ques- 
tion box and open discussion idea in the Fall meeting 
which will be held Friday and Saturday, October 21 
and 22, at the Hotel New Washington, Seattle. 

Returns at this writing indicate that the Seattle meet- 
ing will be an occasion well worth while in point of 
educational possibilities and through social contacts 
made possible by a large and representative attendance. 

The program of papers includes one by R. B. Wolf, 
manager of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, on the subject of “The Economics of Pulp 
and Paper Manufacture.” Mr. Wolf’s experience in 
the industry has been varied so as to give him bteadth 
of view, and he has recently spent considerable time in 
Eastern paper mill territory so that he is in a position to 
discuss at first hand the situation in the indtistry today. 

Dr. H. K. Benson, head of the Department of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Engineering at the University of 
Washington, will again be with Pacific TAPPI after an 
absence of more than a year, during which time he 
was in charge of important scientific investigative work 
conducted by the National Research Council, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Dr. Benson has only 
recently returned from these research duties, where 
he specialized in studies of sulphite pulping wastes, and 
at the Fall meeting will discuss some of the things 
learned in a paper titled, “Utilization of Sulphite 
Waste Liquors.” 

Ralph Reid, head chemist of the St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., has been going over the events in the kraft 
paper industry and will present a compilation of his 
efforts in “A Review of the Cooking of Kraft Pulp.” 


Another paper on the program will be “Sulphite 
Pulping With Ammonia”, by Dr. E. C. Jahn of the 
University of Idaho. This will cover research angles 
on a comparatively little touched field. 

The past few months have witnessed some important 
developments in groundwood pulp. When Dr. W. 
Hirschkind, chemist extraordinaire of the Great West- 
ern Electrochemical Co., gives his paper on “Bleaching 
of Groundwood” he will review some factors of much 


importance to the industry and about which general 
knowledge is as yet limited. 


These are some of the highlights of the program, but 
not the entire program. The meeting will begin with 
registration at 8:30 Friday morning. All day Friday 
and Saturday morning will be given over learning more 
about the industry through paper presentations and 
discussions, and to the business of the Pacific Section. 


The business session will take in lot of important ter- 
ritory. The Fall meeting is the time for the election 
of officers and there will also be a discussion of pro- 
posed changes in the rules governing the Section. In 
addition Chairman Hansen announces that there will 
be presented a very important message from national 
headquarters with reference to TAPPI activities on the 
Coast. 


The social features have not been overlooked. The 
ladies are more welcome than ever at the Fall session. 
Further, arrangements have been made with the New 
Washington hotel whereby members bringing their 


wives can secure double accommodations at special low 
rates. 


How essential the presence of the ladies is regarded 
is seen in the hearty approval which the members have 
given to the idea of a dinner dance. This event will 
be scheduled for Friday evening and promises to be a 
gala affair. There will be music and entertainment 
features interspersed in the dinner dance period, and 
a surprise or two is also promised in the way of home 
talent among the membership. 


There are many football fans in TAPPI it appears 
On Saturday, October 22, the University of Washing- 
ton plays the University of California in Seattle. This 
is one of the premier contests of the year and quite a 
delegation of TAPPI people will see the game from the 
special bloc of seats that has been reserved. 


The convention will be officially over at noon on 
Saturday, but informal entertainment at the Hotel New 
Washington is planned for Saturday evening, and in- 
dications are that a majority will remain over to avail 
themselves of the social contacts and opportunities for 
group discussion. 

This opportunity to contact the individuals who are 
working on similar problems is rated as one of the 
values afforded by the TAPPI meetings. To facilitate 
these possibilities the Friday luncheon will be a buffet 
affair with no program speakers, thus permitting a free 


intermingling with no limitations on shop talk across 
the table tops. 
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PAPER CONVERTING 


... in the march of events, paper as it comes from the machine 
is only the raw material for further manufacture . . . 


EACH major business cycle exposes for analysis, 
weaknesses in manufacturing, marketing and the con- 
sumption of life’s necessities and luxuries. During 
periods of maximum consumption peaks in manufac- 
turing are realized with a tendency toward over-expan- 
sion and only a nominal interest is taken in preparing 
to meet marketing changes that are sure to come at a 
future date. The paper industries have in years past 
carried on along these general lines, but at no time dur- 
ing the history of paper making have these same indus- 
tries awakened, as at present, to the necessities of better 
control of production through the medium of paper 
converting and the consequent tendency toward avoid- 
ing the vicious cycle. 

During the wild scramble to market our forest timber 
most effectively via the route of pulp and paper we 
devoted only a relatively small proportion of our energy, 
gray matter and capital into the development of future 
outlets for paper itself, but, rather, we spent ourselves 
in trying to out-do each other in producing tonnage, 
and may I say, with a few notable exceptions, tonnage 
only, to meet the demands of an already paper-minded 
public. 


Today, with only the pick of foreign populations 
allowed permanent residence on our shores, and with 
a normal native increase in population that will require 
up to the 40’s before consuming capacities are in line 
with manufacturing capacities, we are face to face with 
either one of two alternatives, namely, give up in de- 
spair or develop and expand the paper converting 
branches of the paper industries. 

We have now experienced three years of the “despair” 
remedy and the results may be measured as an asset 
only in the light of an awakening to the true value of 
more closely following and developing through the 
laboratory, market contacts and the mill, the untouched 
possibilities to be found in the converting field. 

America’s industrial history records a succession of 
inventions utilizing base materials at hand, a keen vision 
of the possibilities involved held by those in command, 
the will to do and the ability to produce by the organiza- 
tion as a whole, and I know through constant contact 
with an unlimited number of such organizations, the 
fundamentals passed on to us by previous generations 
are still with us. We owe as much to the coming gen- 
erations in America as we owe our forefathers, for 


Certainly if any writer is qualified to discuss a subject, 
Mr. Case has all the foundation and width of experi- 
ence to discourse on paper converting. In his con- 
nection with the John Waldron Corporation he has 
traveled extensively on both the new and the old 
continents and his practical contact extends over the 
entire range of this complex remanufacturing field. 


By L. B. CASE 
John Waldron Corporation 


relatively speaking, if we can not lay as solid a founda- 
tion for future standards of living as our forefathers 
laid for us, society is not actually progressing here, but 
lapsing into a state of decay. 

We here in America are the largest paper consum- 
ing nation, and we are without doubt the most 
“paper minded” of any nation on earth but there is a 
serious question as to how much of this paper minded- 
ness is due to “demand” for the goods and how much 
is due to intensive effort on the part of the producers 
to develop new fields for the product. 


By this I do not infer there is a lack of sales effort 
to dispose of our potential tonnage, but rather a spirit 
on the part of the industry as a whole to first make 
paper, and then “follow the leader to market”. This in 
turn means price, quality and service are really the 
only selling arguments left to the manufacturer, unless 
he converts his paper. 


There are notable exceptions to the above mentioned 
tendency. These exceptions are invariably the real 
leaders in the industry, and converting in one form or 
many is receiving their attention. 


Now, suppose we consider a few of the more forceful 
tendencies toward better controlled outlets and the 
building up of demand by checking and correcting old 
outlets and creating new outlets for paper—the raw 
stock. 


Generally speaking, administrative heads of mill or- 
ganizations are more interested in converting problems 
from the practical angles, more cooperation is notice- 
able between the paper manufacturing divisions and in 
converting divisions of the industry, more art is finding 
its way into the field than formerly, some of which 
comes through contacts with the handicrafts from all 
parts of the world. 


The combined efforts of many individuals, including 
those skilled in finance, in the laboratory, the studio, 
sales, the mechanical arts and many others, are endea- 
voring to develop “visions” into practical forms of 
paper, that in turn will further expand our markets 
through the creation of desire and necessity by the 
public. Standardization in some branches is making 
progress. These are all indicators pointing toward a 
more brilliant future for the paper trade. 

Many items of manufacture are hardly recognized as 
paper when offered for sale, many other articles are so 
attractively converted the buyer loses sight of the base 
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product and is carried away ‘vith the art to the extent 
art is the most vital feature when determining the sales 
price. Also, we have with us many lines of converted 
goods that have reached the saturation point in sales, 
but by “dressing them up” through the means of added 
attractiveness, they are reappearing with greater sales 
possibilities than ever. Cooperation, though, by all 
branches of the arts is necessary in every instance. 


Paper in the past was considered a finished product. 
Paper today is merely a raw product in the light of 
paper converting and the development of future mar- 
kets. With care and close cooperation on the part of 
the paper producing units, the practically unlimited 
amount of ingenuity daily demonstrated by activities in 
our industries, there is no fundamental reason why we 
cannot look forward with confidence to outlets for paper 
much in excess of surface indications. 


The Pacific Slope is particularly fortunate in having 
at its disposal a wonderful climate and ideal fertility 
for the growth of high class fruits, berries, nuts and 
vegetables. The fishery industries are no small item. 
There are forests to supply the fibre for manufacturing 
many types of papers. Along with this combination 
are those individuals particularly adept at taking ad- 
vantage of the natural resources, producing packs that 
are superior to world competition and having the knowl- 
edge and aggressiveness successfully to compete with 
others in establishing distribution in all civilized coun- 
tries. Such a combination cannot be beaten. 


Package Appearance 


Light weight papers are as essential to the perfect 
individual pack as the contents of the finished package. 
This tonnage is sure to increase as the packs find in- 
creased distribution. Foreign tariff walls are consid- 
ered a barrier to increased distribution, but this is quite 
likelv a temporary condition, and some readjustments 
are sure to occur. Also, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that the more the cost of the finished pack the more 
particular the packer is of the quality of the contents. 
This high quality in itself lessens the difficulties en- 
countered when goods are inspected at the port of 
entry., The appearance of the pack aids materially in 
its disposal, and this detail is where the paper manufac- 
turer has aided and will continue to aid and further 
promote uses of light weight papers on the Pacific 
Slope primary markets. 

The treating or converting of tissue wraps will no 
doubt receive considerably more attention in the near 
future than in the past. The standardization of sizes 
recently completed is a decided step forward. Decora- 
tive effects on fruit wraps, other than the very least 
expensive processing, is not very likely, altho the intro- 
duction of more color and colors better contrasting with 
the individual fruits, etc., is a step forward. 


Many possibilities of perfection should receive par- 
ticular attention. For a limited field, transparency is 
also most important when combined with other possi- 
bilities. Light weight moisture proof opaque papers 
are the other extreme tendencies on the market. 


Light weight creped papers containing a close crepe, 
not possible to produce on a paper machine, adds to 
the attractiveness of the goods, increases the elasticity, 
and improves the cushioning effect. There is also a 
limited demand for the very fine crepes in the fancy 
paper field. Embossing also adds to the attractiveness 
of such papers. 

For wrapping individual packages of a value war- 
ranting the cost of fancy wraps, light weight tissues may 
be attractively printed on multi-color surface or Intaglio 


presses, using in some instances, quick drying inks and, 
when less ink cost is desired, the slow drying colors 
and festooning equipment. Envelope linings, holiday 
decorative effects and numerous other classifications of 
light weight converted papers are processed in this way, 


Wall paper hangings also account for considerable 
tonnage of raw stock in some sections. This statement 
does not hold true for the Pacific Slope, altho there 
is no lack of demand for both the high grade, medium, 
and least expensive printed wall papers from the Cana. 
dian border to Mexico. The heavier weight fancy 
wraps, and some types of liners are converted in the 
same general way as wall papers. 

Kraft wraps today are not the kraft wraps of yester- 
day. Tomorrow, the kraft cover of today will be just 
as objectionable. The decoration of a kraft sheet has 
usually consisted of a single color poorly laid or a single 
color penetration through the sheet. In the future we 
will no doubt see much more thought applied not only 
to the attractiveness, but also the “feel”, of kraft wraps. 


The Pacific Slope has played no small part in the 
development and pioneering of the fibre container 
which, as already mentioned, has been a material aid 
to successful merchandising of many products. 


As the retail consumer tends toward purchasing in 
smaller quantities, but more frequently, and as we im- 
prove our standards of grading produce, we are likely 
to experience a decided demand for a full complement 
of inexpensive forms of containers manufactured on 
straight line high speed equipment and in large quanti- 
ties of a single size to meet the demands of low unit 
cost. Fortunately for the trade, this principle of manu- 
facturing has been fully perfected. Ventilation, identi- 
fication and easy inspection of the contents of such 
packages is of considerable importance. Quite likely, 
however, time will prove the fallacy of some theories 
concerning excessive ventilation. 


Variety of Items 


Moisture proofing of the container stock is another 
coming factor of importance. As world markets expand 
for goods from a single district the more important 
become the details of package construction. Moisture 
causes untold havoc in such shipments. New develop- 
ments in the mechanical application of the chemicals 
to the stock are now receiving considerable attention. 


Conversion of paper does not necessarily mean ap- 


plying surface decorations only. Many items of manu- 
facture today are based on paper, but to outward ap- 
pearance, never passed over a paper machine. The 
development of synthetic resins is a typical example of 
a demand for paper, and after conversion the paper 
itself may resemble (to outward appearances) an entire- 
ly different article. Many of us do not realize the 
beautiful grained hard-surfaced table tops, radio fronts, 
many soda fountain fixtures, fibre tubing, insulating 
mediums and numerous other such articles are actually 
created with a paper base. 


Neither should we forget the paper handkerchief with 
a neatly embossed hemstitched border or linen finished 
effect. Progress and sanitation are two words that 
register in the minds of the world as closely allied, and 
paper is an important link in this chain. Even our wear- 
ing apparel is not free from the raw stock—paper. Few 
of us are aware of the fact that some of our best appeat- 
ing and wearing “leathers” matured on the fourdrinier 
wire and not on a steer’s back. 

The opportunities and possibilities for converted 
papers are unlimited. 
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THIS QUESTION OF JOBS 


...more men than work to do presents a grave economic problem, 
but sincere efforts are being made to solve it... 


ORE and more the uncomfortable realization 
grows upon us that there are not jobs enough to 
go around. It is as serious a problem as any 

that faces the world today. There are many stock pegs 
on which to hang the blame—the war, stock market 
manipulation, installment buying, etc.—but these serve 
only as factors of convenience for those who care not 
to be troubled with too much thinking. The real diffi- 
culty is down below, not to be dismissed with a wave of 
the hand or the uttering of a catchpenny phrase. 

The fundamental that can not be escaped is that the 
people of the earth must be fed, clothed and housed. 
You can reduce these three items to very meager terms, 
but you can not do away with them. Man must eat, 
cover his body to preserve life, and have shelter. The 
usual method employed to provide these items is to 
permit him to exchange the labor’ of his hands or 
brain for them. Opportunity to exchange such labor 
for the wants of life has not usually been wanting. 
Today there is a very serious lack of such opportunity. 
There is a catch in the system somewhere. But man 
must eat, be clothed, and have shelter. If ordinary 
means fail, desperation will find others. 

This is no idle discussion of sociology. It has prac- 
tical application to the pulp and paper manufacturing 
industry. But that great industry is only one piece in 
the whole jigsaw puzzle. It can neither solve the prob- 
lem alone, nor ignore the attempts of others to solve it. 

For the sake of simplicity of argument let the prob- 
lem be confined to the United States. Unemployment 
is not peculiar to this federation of forty-eight states. 
England knows unemployment. Germany is on the 
point of serious difficulty because of it. Broadly, the 
problem is world-wide. But the United States is our 
sample. 

There are no reliable figures on unemployment in the 
United States. But few estimates go below 5,000,000. 
Some go above 10,000,000. Perhaps 7,500,000 is suf- 
ficiently conservative to provide a starting point. These 

res represent people without regular employment 
who are dependent upon temporary jobs. Some of 
them are dependent upon charity. A few still can make 
a go of it by digging into capital laid by in better 
times. How they—these 7,500,000 workers—are getting 
by is of small consequence, the important thing is that 
ey are continuing to live, that they are getting food, 
clothing, and shelter from somewhere. In every final 


analysis that somewhere is found in the group that still 
hold jobs. In other words, ALL the people are getting 
a living, while only a portion of them are earning it. 
In still other words, the total amount of work necessary 
to be done to keep our population alive is being done 
by a number substantially smaller than the whole. 
There are not enough jobs to go around on the old 
basis. Under our present day system the methods of 
yesterday are not functioning. 

This may seem a somewhat labored discussion to ar- 
rive at the apparently more pressing problems. It will 
be seen, however, as we progress with these words that 
what has been said is simply another means of stating 
a very serious difficulty with which pulp and paper mill 
managements have been struggling for some time. It 
ties up very directly with the six-hour day, the five-day 
week, the share-your-job plans, the rotated shifts, and 
the many other versions of “job spreading” that have 
become in recent months tangible items of everyday 
discussion. 

As far back as four or five years ago, when the stock 
market was still bubbling merrily up in the clouds and 
the world all seemed fairly rosy, one of the best known 
men in the paper industry sprung suddenly the sug- 
gestion that the industry ought to go on the five-day 
week. And with no reduction in pay. It was like a 
bombshell. He was kept busy for a time after that 
answering letters, some of which came in asbestos en- 
velopes. Lots of people, apparently, didn’t take at all 
kindly to the suggestion. (Since then many of these 
same bitter critics would be only too glad to embrace 
the five-day week, because that looks a lot better than 
three or four days.) 


One of the best inquiries into the subject was recently 
discussed by a West Coast mill manager. He advanced 
in a rather striking way a logarithim—for which he 
did not claim originality—tending to prove that our 
unemployment problem has been progressing in geo- 
metric ratio to our technological development. Stated 
otherwise, we have been inventing new machines, new 
methods, new processes with such reckless abandon that 
we have entirely thrown out of balance the amount of 
work to do and the number of workers to do it. One 
fatal failing of scientific and technological progress is 
that so much energy has been directed to making man- 
power more efficient, that is, one man becomes able to 
do the work of-two, or five or ten or twenty men. That 
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in itself is an excellent idea, except that, as we have 
gone along, we have made no provision for again ab- 
sorbing into the ranks of the employed the one, or four, 
or nine, or nineteen men thus released. 

The manager just referred to made his listeners a 
bit uneasy in reminding them of the cumulative unem- 
ployment that has been growing upon us: In 1925, 1,- 
500,000 wage earners out of employment (and quite a 
normal year at that); in 1929 (with everything boom- 
ing) 2,500,000 wage earners unemployed: in 1932, from 
seven to ten million unemployed. This was a “progress” 
not pleasant to contemplate. 

The disturbing thought was that unemployment is 
increasing in geometric ratio. To illustrate that, let us 
assume a starting point say in 1800. That was about 
when James Watt invented the steam engine. The ap- 
plication of steam power to industry, as we now know, 
upset the old order viciously by overthrowing the bal- 
ance that then existed between the “work to be done” 
and the “number of workers needed to do it”. 

Figuring three generations to the century, we are now 
just completing the fourth generation since Watt’s 
momentous contribution to the progress of science. 
Now, applying the geometric ratio of progress, we dis- 
cover that the progress made from 1900 to 1933 is six- 
teen times that made from 1800 to 1833. Moving ahead 
that rapidly causes some violent adjustments to the 
existing order. Further applying the geometric ratio, 
the anticipated progress in the generation we are just 
about to enter—1933 to 1966—will be thirty-two times 
that of the era of Watt. It looks like more trouble 
ahead. It looks as though our present lack of balance 
between labor available and jobs is not a temporary 
dilemna to be corrected by political speeches and a 
policy of laissez faire. 

Unemployment is bound to increase at substantially 
the same rate at which science develops. To quote this 
executive’s argument more specifically: 

“We have reached a place where scientific progress— 
by reason of its properties as a logarithmic function of 
time—has suddenly brought us to a realization that we 
haven’t, with the present utilization of labor, got enough 
jobs to go around, and in a very few years the job 
situation will be a great deal worse.... The depression 
only kicked us down hill a little further than would 
be the case were we in prosperous times. .. . A force 
is at work which is permanent and many times more 
powerful than the present business condition, and that 
force is scientific development.” 

* * * 

At the economic conference held in August at the 
invitation of President Hoover the necessity of spread- 
ing out the jobs came up for vital discussion. Less than 
24 hours later Walter C. Teagle, president of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of N. J., head of a subcommittee 
growing out of that conference, announced a depression 
battle cry of “Job Security By Job Spreading.” 

Simultaneously, the American Federation of Labor, 
through its president, William Green, hailed the work- 
spread movement as the greatest step toward solving 
the unemployment problem. 

“The recommendation of the conference that work- 
ing time in all lines of industry be reduced so that the 
amount of work available may be spread among a larger 
number of workers should be accepted and supported 
by employers and employes in all lines of industry,” 
Mr. Green said. 

“We are not trying to sell any definite plan,” Mr. 
Teagle declared. “We are not going to talk the six- 
hour day or the five-day week. Our purpose is to get 
all employers to take on additional workers and to so 


adjust the hours of all that by the end of a given 
period, whether one month or three months, all workers 
will have worked the same amount of time. 
“We hope to make this a movement to which all 
employers of labor will subscribe.” 
* * x 


Just how the job spreading idea actually works was set 
out in an interview with John W. Thompson, manager 
of the Seattle branch of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Pa. 
cific Coast paper jobbing organization. Mr. Thomp.- 
son heads the sub-committee on paper and paper prod- 
ucts which is carrying the job spreading idea into the 
Seattle district. Mr. Thompson’s activity represents 
the actual field cantact work of the Washington Em. 
ployment Committee operating under the Employment 
Campaign as proposed by the Industrial and Banking 
Committee of the Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 

The significant thing about it all is the conscious 
recognition of the seriousness of unemployment and 
that a definite, organized movement has been initiated 
to stem the tide. 

“The objective of the new movement,” Mr. Thomp- 
son explained, “is a thoroughly organized campaign 
amongst the employers to induce them through adjust- 
ment of hours or days of work to employ the maximum 
number of people. This can only be done by shorten- 
ing working time for those now employed in order that 
those without work may be given something to do. 

“It is essential that the movement obtain the per- 
sonal and active support of business leaders. To be 
successful, the movement requires the assistance of 
heads of firms rather than having the matter delegated 
to subordinates.” 


The headquarters organization of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne at San Francisco is heartily behind the job 
spreading idea. 

The first fundamental good arising from the move- 
ment is the rebuilding of confidence in the employe. 
He gets some assurance that working staffs will not be 
reduced further, and he is also heartened by actually 
seeing some out-of-work people get back on the pay- 
roll. This is an important point in rebuilding morale 
in the rank and file and, in turn, thawing out the circu- 
lation of money in trade. 

Workers now employed have taken well to the idea, 
Mr. Thompson reports. It means to them individual 
sacrifice in most cases, but it provides in return an 
assurance of continued employment together with 
lightened demands made upon income for relief of 
those totally unemployed. 

With the employers it has been a selling job of some 
difficulty because business is so generally faced with the 
problem of keeping out of red ink. Changes of any 
nature apparently involve some additional cost in doing 
business and are therefore regarded with askance. 
Further, each employer is inclined to dismiss the idea 
as not applicable to his own business. 

As the work progresses answers to the opposition are 
found. It has been discovered that frequently any 
forced study of existing set-ups of personnel and re- 
arrangements in accordance with the work-spreading 
idea has actually developed more efficient ways of doing 
business. There is, of course, the additional benefit of 
better morale which is not without its good effect on 
business. 

“Job Security by Job Sharing” may not be the ulti- 
mate solution to the present technological-induced 
economic crisis, but it is at least worthy of very ardent 
interest because it seeks to apply a fundamental remedy, 
namely, dividing up the total available work by the 
total available people. 
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MERGER 

—is proposed for Mosinee Paper Mills Co. and Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Co., both Wisconsin kraft paper 
manufacturers. Move would combine Mosinee’s $4,900,- 
000 assets with $3,197,000 of Tomahawk’s. Mosinee 
holds 37,000 timberland acres in Michigan. Combined 
plants have kraft paper capacity of 180 tons, own pulp 
production, hydro-electric developments. Companies 
have together in outstanding bonds, $2,650,000, inter- 
est on which, due October 1, would not be paid, hold- 
ers were informed in letter. Reason for merger: stronger 
financial position, elimination of duplicated efforts in 
manufacture and sales, lower cost of production. 

eo. = 


NASHWAAK 
—Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., New Brunswick 90-ton 
bleached sulphite pulp mill idle for two years, is to 
resume operations. Port Royal Pulp & Paper Company, 
present owners, will boost capacity to 125 tons. 

x * x 


ABITIBI 
—Power & Paper Co., Ltd., owning or controlling a 
news print production capacity in Canada of more than 
2,000 tons daily, was declared bankrupt on September 
26. F. C. Clarkson is liquidator. 

x * x 


BOGALUSA 
—Paper Company, steady-running kraft wrapping and 
container board mill down in Louisiana will spend 


$1,250,000 for mill improvements. Principal items: ad- 
ditional high pressure steam-electric equipment, storage 
facilities for pulp, more pulp washing and refining fa- 
cilities, modernization of two paper machines. 

ie 


DEFAULT 
—on bonds of Price Brothers & Company, Canadian 
news print titan, is cheerless news sent to bondholders 
by Secretary W. P. Creach. Due August 1, but ex- 
tending by grace to November 1, interest payment will 
now not be made at all. Preferred shareholders have 
formed a protective committee. 

* * * 
WAGE AGREEMENT 
—tecently entered into between Swedish wood pulp 
mills and their workers provides for a 7% cut in both 
the hourly wages and piece work rates, whereas the 
contract offered the workers on March 17, and rejected 
by them, provided only for a reduction of 7% in piece 
work rates. The agreement, which was reached on the 
evening of August 5, is to be effective throughout the 
remainder of the year and is to continue to remain in 
force after that date, unless denounced before Novem- 
ber 1, 1932. 

* * & 
BOXBOARD PRODUCTION 
—according to data compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census from 89 identical establishments, operating 122 
plants, in July 1932 amounted to 151,585 tons. In June 
it was 171,093 tons. In July last year it was 222, 927 
tons. 

Output for the first seven months of the years 1930, 
1931, 1932 shows a steady decrease. Comparative totals 
are 1,613,194 tons, 1,553,081 tons, and 1,246,632 tons 
respectively. 


TAPPI MEIMBERS 

—met at Holyoke, Massachusetts, for the fifteenth an- 
nual Fall session of the organization on September 14, 
15 and 16. The more than 300 members attending 
praised Miss Helen U. Kiely, chief chemist of Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co., and general chairman of the 
convention for efficient arrangements. 

Featured in the three-day program were discussions 
on pulp and alloy specifications and paper making vari- 
ables. Important personnel included: Allen Abrams of 
Marathon Paper Mills, president of TAPPI, in the 
chair; John L. Parsons of Hammermill leading the 
symposium on pulp specifications; Frederic C. Clark of 
Skinner & Sherman Inc., in charge of discussion on 
paper making variables. 

Quality of meeting was high. Papers presented aimed 
straight at current pertinent problems of the manufac- 
turer. 

Clark Heritage of Oxford Paper discussed pulp classi- 
fication factors, suggesting that the important consid- 
eration is a mill’s capacity to refine pulp and that lab- 
oratory tests should be made to correspond with these 
physical limitations. Enlargement of this discussion by 
chemists, pulp brokers, operating men, disclosed that 
pulp standards are still “around the corner” with re- 
spect to uniformity. 

Industrial visits offered a wide choice inasmuch as 
Holyoke’s large grouping of mills was available. Recre- 
ation was ample, including luncheons, dances, golf, 
smoker and tours. 

Next event: annual meeting in New York in Febru- 
ary, 1933. 





THE WOODFIBRE MILL 

—of the B. C. Pulp & Paper Company was re-opened 
October 1, but it will run only one month unless new 
business is forthcoming, according to President Law- 
rence W. Killam. The Port Alice mill remains shut 
down and there is no indication yet when it will be 
re-opened, although it had been expected that opera- 
tions would be resumed early in the Fall. 

“The Fall market has not opened up with the antici- 
pated improvement,” said Mr. Killam. “We are open- 
ing up for a month at Woodfibre merely to take care of 
a few customers, get some logs out of the water and 
replenish stocks that have been sold out. 

“The Coast market for pulp remains quiet, and it 
has not been improved by development of competition 
from Finland and Sweden. We are hoping for im- 
provement in Japan, but the depreciated yen makes 
trade with that country difficult at the present time.” 





OSCAR JORGENSON 

—assistant manager of B. C. Pulp & Paper Company, 
Vancouver, B. C., left on September 24 for a tour of 
Japan to study market conditions and maintain his 
company’s trading contacts. He will be gone about six 
weeks. Mr. Jorgenson made a similar trip last year. 





AT CATHLAMET 
—where the Crown Willamette Paper Company has for 
many years cut pulp timber for its mills up the river, 
some changes are now being made in methods with the 
end in view of securing greater efficiency and greater 
utilization of wood. 

Under the direction of Don Denman the company 
is installing at Cathlamet a 110-inch chipper, fabricated 
in the shops of the Sumner Iron Works. There will 
also be auxiliary equipment including saws, conveying 


equipment, etc. 
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T-R-A-D-E 


of those who sell paper in the western states 


++ + + 


HAROLD L. ZELLERBACH 

—president of the Zellerbach Paper Co. and the Pa- 
cific States Paper Trade Association, is of the belief 
that the ultimate salvation of the paper merchant will 
come through the work of his trade association. 

“Our Pacific States Association is doing such excel- 
lent work for the good of the paper merchant that 
every house in that line of work should belong,” Mr. 
Zellerbach says. “There are problems of all sorts af- 
fecting all the jobbers and what is good for one is 
good for another. By working together we can help 
one another.” 

President Zellerbach said H. Arthur Dunn, San 
Francisco, secretary of the association, was in the Pa- 
cific Northwest in October calling on all members of the 
organization and also on all non-members in an effort 
to get them to join. Mr. Dunn visited Portland, Se- 
attle, Tacoma and Spokane. 

Mr. Zellerbach returned recently from an eastern 
trip and says he noted a very definite feeling of optim- 
ism in the paper industry but added that this spirit 
had not yet shown its effect on busines. 

Early in October he remarked that during the past 
two weeks there had been fewer price declines than in 
the past year and a half and said this fact showed 
that the paper market was becoming firmer. 





EUGENE A. BREYMAN 

—San Francisco, vice-president of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Co., returned early in October from a northern 
trip and left soon after for a vacation journey to 
southern California. 

Mr. Breyman reported a number of changes at the 
Zellerbach office in Eugene, Oregon. Jack Todd has 
been transferred from Portland and Dick Odell from 
Spokane to Eugene and L. Tidball has been added to 
the force there. Zoph Agee, Zellerbach manager at 
Eugene, has resigned. 





O. W. MIELKE 

—general manager of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, just back 
at his desk at San Francisco from a trip to Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and the Willamette Valley, reports 
everybody is feeling better in the north. 

“The lumber business is looking better and this is 
reacting in the paper business,” he says. “The apple 
growers are hoping for improved market conditions in 
the east for their higher grade apples and I think that 
once we get past this election, things will be decidedly 
on the upturn.” 





CLAUDE CHRISTIE 

—has succeeded Frank Bowie as manager of the Oak- 
land division of the Pacific Coast Paper Co. Mr. 
Christie has been with the Pacific Coast firm three years 
and formerly was in the paper jobbing business in 
Sacramento. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 

—of Port Edwards, Wisconsin, have recently announced 
a new line of fine printing papers and the appointment 
of Joe Pirié as general sales manager of the fine paper 
division. 

Mr. Pirie for the past five years has been associated 
with the Fox River Paper Company of Appleton, Wis- 
consin, as sales manager and for the ten years previous 
he represented the Neenah Paper Company. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company was established in 
1868. More than seven years have been devoted to re- 
search, perfection of processes, factory improvements 
and development preparatory to manufacturing fine 
printing paper. 





MAKING PAPER 


—was explained in interesting manner to Portland 


citizens recently by the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
of Oregon City, Oregon, in a window display at Meier 
& Frank, Portland’s big department store. 

The store presented a most interesting historical 
exhibit in a series of windows. One of these was de- 
voted to a paper making exhibit, prepared under the 
direction of George W. Houk, executive vice president 
of the Hawley mill. 

In the 18-foot window the present day process of 
paper making was explained by means of materials 
showing the various stages of manufacture, each stage 
being supported by a large picture of the principal 
machinery used in that part of the process. Through 
this means the observer was able to trace the fabrica- 
tion of a present day sheet of paper right through from 
the log in the window to the finished product. In the 
foreground were several bottles filled with chips, raw 
cooked pulp, screened pulp, etc. 

Prominent in the display was a picture of the old 
Rittenhouse mill, site of the first paper manufacture in 


the United States. 





FRANK MCcALLISTER 

—sales manager of the Waterfalls Paper Mills of Me- 
chanic Falls, Maine, recently visited Tom Doane of the 
Doane Paper Co., San Francisco. On one of Mr. Me- 
Allister’s earlier trips, Mr. Doane took him to Yosemite 
Valley and the easterner was so impressed with the 
beauty of Vernal Falls there that the picture of these 
falls is now one of their trademarks on “Waterfalls” 
papers. 


E. W. MASON 

—sales representative of the Sylvania Industrial Cor- 
poration, was on the coast recently visiting the firm’s 
agents, Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 








WILLIAM HOWARTH 
—and W. J. Pilz of the Everett Paper Co., of Everett, 


Washington, were recent San Francisco visitors. 
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A PACIFIC COAST 


—paper converting company, less than four months old, 
which is already consuming about eight tons of paper 
per day, bringing that much of new business to the 
Coast is worth a little study—perhaps not so much for 
its own potentialities, which appear great, as for the 
possibilities it points out for more general expansion 
along this line. 

The Paper Specialty Company, 341 East 33rd Street 
North, Portland, has been operating since about the 
first of July. Its proprietors are R. J. Clark, formerly 
sales manager for Columbia Paper Box Company, Port- 
land, and M. J. Shoemaker, a production man without 
previous experience in the paper industry. Mr. Clark 
also was in the paper business previously at Tacoma and 
in the East. 

Since the plant started it has been operating night 
and day, 24 hours. Principal products are collars for 
apple and pear boxes, a recent development, and liners 
for apple baskets. The collars were worked out by W. 
H. Cassell, Wenatchee paper trade man, and Mr. Clark 
and have been patented. They protect the fruit from 
bruising in the operation of lidding the boxes, which 
is done under pressure. 

The basket liners are said to be an improvement on 
Eastern liners and with them a method of packing the 
fruit has been developed, which Mr. Clark believes is 
patentable. 

The firm stresses its use for its various products of 


wood pulpboard, clean and fresh, made from stock/ 


that has never been through the waste pile. 

A collar, carrying a design and brand name, bas 
been developed for the apple baskets to add to their 
appearance and for advertising purposes. These bas- 
ket liners and collars are sold in Idaho as that is where 
practically all the basket apples are packed. 

Mr. Clark has developed a pulpboard fruit basket 
to be used for apricots and prunes and other fruits and 
_ next year to have a strawberry box on the mar- 
et. 

Other paper specialties, too, are being developed; 
some of them entirely new, other products that have 
not been produced on the Pacific Coast heretofore. 

“What the Pacific Coast mills need is more conver- 
ters,” says Mr. Clark. “That is our idea of how to 
bring business to- the Coast.” 

If the Pacific Northwest had a dozen converting 
plants such as their own, he pointed out, that would 
take care of a considerable tonnage. 

An item which the plant has been developed by 
direct sale to consumers is a garbage can liner. This is 
a heavy paper liner, packed 25 to a box and sold for 
$1 abox. It is sold door to door. Customers developed 
in this way can be expected to purchase $2 worth per 
year. 

"a Paper Specialty Gompany is employing 23 peo- 
ple. 

“We have had no trouble getting rid of our pro- 


ducts.” says Mr. Clark. “Our problem has to fill the 
demand.” 





HOWARD C. SMITH 


—Pacific Coast representative of the Milwaukee Lace 
Paper Company, died in Los Angeles on September 1, 
after several week’s illness. 





WILLIAM C. WING 


—President of the Fox River Paper Co., was in San 
francisco recently. en route to the Hawaiian Islands 
Or a vacation stay. 


HOWARD ENVELOPE COMPANY 


—is name for new $1,000,000 plant to be established 
within next three months at Dayton, Ohio. Aetna 
Paper Co., Howard Paper Co., and Maxwell Paper Co., 
three Ohio paper mill companies, have announced pur- 
chase of plant and equipment of Centralia Envelope 
Co. of Centralia, Ill. They intend to remove equipment 
to new location. Col. Maxwell Howard is president of 


new envelope company. Howell H. Howard is general 
manager. 





D. M. MAXWELL 


—San Francisco, treasurer and Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of The Tissue Co., recently made an eastern trip 
on account of his mother’s illness. While away he 
visited the firm’s factory at Saugerties, N. Y. 





R. K. BAKER 


—of the District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Co. 
of Washington, D. C., was in San Francisco recently 
and called on Bonestell & Co., their representatives. 


J. J. HALLOWELL 
Wrenn Paper Co., Middleton, Ohio, is ex- 








CIDS DAMAGE PAPER 
—even in minute quantities, cause papers to “age” an 
deteriorate so that they crack when folded. To li- 
braries and to governmental and business offices which 
must preserve written and printed records for long 
periods, this aging of papers has been a problem of 
importance never satisfactorily solved. 

Federal chemists have demonstarted that hydrochloric 
acid and sulphuric acid cause the deterioration of pa- 
per. When Chlorine compounds are used in bleaching 
paper pulp hydrochloric acid may form in the finished 
product unless the pulp is washed clean. Alum (alumi- 
num sulphate) is generally used in sizing paper and if 
present in excessive quantitiees will cause deterioration 
of the finished product. Tests by workers in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils show that no matter how 
carefully made or how good the original fibres may be, 
the paper must be virtually free from acid or it will 
not endure. For permanence excess chemicals should 
be washed out of the paper pulp and only the mini- 
mum quantity of alum should be used in sizing. 

Acid in paper has long been suspected of causing de- 
terioration, but little systematic work has been done to 
prove the harmful effect of mineral acids. These in- 
vestigations by T. D. Jarrell, J. M. Hankins, and F. P. 
Veitch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
cluded tests of strong unsized all-rag bond paper. 





A NEW PAPER PRODUCT 


—tresembling pottery has recently been developed by a 
Norwegian engineer, according to a recent report from 
Commercial Attache Marquard H. Lund, Oslo. The 
paper has been furnished by a mill in Drammen and 
the various articles are being made on a small scale in 
the city of Tonsberg. Patents have been applied for in 
foreign countries. A sample tray has been forwarded to 
the Paper Division by the Commercial Attache and 
will be made available to interested firms upon applica- 
tion to their nearest district office. 





C. A. Bell, secretary of the Portland Paper Trade 
Association, left for the East the last of September 
on private business. 
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AT THE CAMAS MILL 

—Crown Willamette Paper Company has as a primary 
motive behind certain modernization work now going 
on the improvement of product, provision of better 
working conditions, reduction of building deteriora- 
tion, and establishment of a greater degree of control 
over the manufacturing process. The net result aimed 
at is a more economical manufacturing operation. 

The Camas mill produces a great variety of papers 
ranging from fruit wraps and high grade bathroom tis- 
sues through plain and fancy wrapping papers to heavy 
duty items. The twelve machines in the mill are capable 
of turning out more than 300 tons daily of many num- 
bers, and the allied converting plants for further carry- 
ing the manufacturing processes into the fabrication of 
paper bags, paper towels and many other items, make 
the Camas mill one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

The present work being undertaken includes the in- 
stallation of modern heating and ventilating systems 
for machines Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. These machines 
were improved in many respects within the last two 
years during the extensive reconstruction program car- 
ried out in virtually every department of the mill. They 
are used to produce fruit wrap, kraft and sulphite wrap- 
pings, waxing papers, bread wrap, heavy mill wraps and 
other grades. 

The heating and ventilation system, which is being 
installed by the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
under the supervision of E. G. Drew, Pacific Coast resi- 
dent engineer, consists of four supply units which draw 
fresh air from the outdoors. 

These units contain large fans which force a large 
and controlled volume of air across heater coils—which 
are used as temperature requirements of the season 


dictate—and distribute the warmed air through a duct 
system to strategic positions in the mill. 

The ducts lead to the machine pits, to the base- 
ments tributary to the machines, and to the roof. At 
the same time the gravity exhaust system is being re- 
placed with mechanical exhausts employing fans and 
variable speed motors. 


The installation will provide one more factor of con- 
trol over the manufacturing process at Camas. In recent 
years an increasing amount of attention has been given 
by the company to technical control of factors entering 
into the process in order to insure uniformity and im- 
proved quality of product. 


Without scientific control of air conditions the ma- 
chine rooms are subjected to extremes which have their 
root in rule-of-thumb efforts to maintain satisfactory 
working conditions. For example, without control and 
proper distribution of the air supply ventilation is ac- 
complished by spasmodic opening and closing of doors 
and windows and hand regulation of room heating units. 

The installation now in process is intended, in addi- 
tion to providing more comfortable working conditions 
for the machine help, to avoid troublesome conditions 
of drip and the collection of moisture under certain 
atmospheric conditions on the roof structure with its 
attendant deterioration of buildings. 





MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY 
—will be more necessary than ever if a pulp-paper mill 
is to survive the period of strong competition that faces 
the industry for some time to come. That is essentially 
the thought offered by Hardy S. Ferguson, consulting 
engineer of New York. 

Mr. Ferguson was asked, “Do you believe that a 
great many mills are simply marking time with the idea 


that when orders are obtainable in greater volume it 
will only be necessary to start the machines and get 
a share of the business? Is it probably more true that 
a resumption of business will find some of the more 
aggressive mills already adapted to an improved manu. 
facturing technique, while others less energetic will find 
themselves more or less obsolescent? 

The reply from Mr. Ferguson, which is backed by 
many years of experience in pulp-paper mill design and 
construction, is “coldly calculating” and therefore ex. 
ceptionally valuable. It follows: 

“Taking the paper industry as a whole, I do believe 
that with the resumption of increased business, it will 
be necessary for many of the smaller and older mills 
which are now idle because of lack of business, to do 
considerable work in modernizing their plants if they 
are going to resume manufacturing operations and live 
under the relatively low scale of prices which I think 
is going to prevail for a long time to come. 

“IT thing that it will take something more than an in- 
creased demand for paper of various kinds and grades 
to cause much increase in the prices beyond what is 
being paid today. It looks to me as if we were in for 
a lower level of price values in all industry than those 
which have prevailed since prices have subsided from 
the extreme peak which existed during wartime and 
shortly thereafter. 

“As I see it, the purchasing capacity of the dollar in 
all things has changed since then, and has reached now 
perhaps what might be considered the more nearly nor- 
mal level, or at least more nearly as it was in the decade 
preceding the war. Possibly, of course, in certain lines 
of industry prices are subnormal, as for instance in the 
newsprint industry. Nevertheless, any increase which 
may follow greater demand for paper I think will be 
relatively small. 

“Of course, with the drop in price of the manufac- 
tured article, there has been a corresponding drop in all 
costs of production, perhaps not in the same proportion 
but enough to enable the paper manufacturers to pro- 
duce at much lower cost than they could two or three 
years ago. 

“Nevertheless, competition is going to remain very 
strongly in the paper industry for a long time to come, 
and as I said before, in order to survive, mills must be 
capable of producing with the greatest possible efh- 
cinecy.” 


KRAFT LINER BOARD PRICES 

—were increased by the Southern Kraft Corporation, a 
division of International Paper Company, in late Sep- 
tember. A minimum advance of $2.50 per ton was 
made. On account of the recent competitive situation 
in some markets the advance will be more pronounced 
in those territories. This marks the first advance in 
container board prices in more than eighteen months, 

Southern kraft liner board manufacturers are running 
100% capacity, it is reported. 

Because of minimum stocks in the hands of container 
manufacturers it is expected that the advance will be 
reflected promptly in shipping container prices. The 
container industry is a barometer of general business 
conditions as its products are used in practically all 
lines of manufacture and distribution such as food 
products, clothing, automobile accessories, tobacco 
products, drugs, glassware, electric appliances, radios, 
etc. 

The total annual output of container board is in 
excess of two million tons and the value of merchan- 
dise shipped in fibre board containers is several billion 


dollars. 
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+ be careful —first, last, always 


Greater vigilance than ever is required today and tomorrow in the 


SAFETY movement. These trying times present added problems in ac- 
cident-prevention. 


No longer is it a question whether this or that machine is guarded. 
Most industries have already properly safeguarded their machinery, spend- 
ing large sums of money to make their plants safer places in which to work. 
Nothing has been left undone to avoid possible accidents. As a result of 
this SAFETY consciousness on the part of management, only ten per cent of 
lost-time accidents are now due to mechanical failure. The other ninety 
per cent is attributed to human failure. This emphasizes the importance 
of a greater need for SAFETY education. 


The human machine of today and the immediate tomorrow is dif- 
ferent than it was during the era of prosperity. Men’s thoughts and ideas 
have changed. The uncertainties of business have put all on edge. A 
nervousness is evident among many as they probably wonder what is 
going to happen next. It is an unhealthy condition. What is the result? 
A wrong mental attitude for the SAFE performance of hazardous work is 
being developed. 


It is difficult for the mind to forget about the things that go wrong. 
To think and worry about them is a human trait. This being true, we can 
understand why men are more unsafe on their jobs today than during the 
yesteryear. 


Today men are being tested in SAFETY. It is a battle between safe and 
unsafe thoughts. 


In the paper and pulp industry, in which the hazards are many, the 
workmen will need to make extra efforts to concentrate upon their jobs 
and avoid accidents. The wise ones will fight hard to banish all thoughts 
that may interfere with their SAFETY on the job, realizing fully that the 


greatest loss is to themselves, families, industry and society when they 
get hurt. 








PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
. Statement of Accident Experience for August, 1932 





Total 
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Company— Hours Worked A Freq y Rate Days Lost Severity Rate Standing 








National Paper Products Co., Port Townsend 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton... nn 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles __- 
Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co., Longvi 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Belling 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas... 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett Pes 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview -.....-.---.---- 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Sumner -..-.-......-.---..- 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview _...........---------------- 

lumbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver —_.. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Everett a 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port Angeles 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood ....-_---__-___--- 


DAocvowm~e eH wooooo? 
CONAVAWN™ 
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75.4 
112.6 


The following mills did not report—Pacific Coast Paper Mills. The following mills not in operation—Everett Pulp & Paper Co. (West Tacoma plant) ; 
Tumwater Paper Mills; St. Regis Kraft Co.; Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes, and Shaffer Box Co 
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They search for savings 


Champion Fibre 
Company 


is another of the industry’s most progressive organizations that 
are showing the way to war on waste. They dig deeper than the 
surface—they get to the cause—the cause of drip and deteriora- 
tion, of excessive steam cost, of slow uneven drying and similar 
sources of waste and expense. AIR, properly handled, condi- 
tioned and directed by means of ROSS SYSTEMS, is saving 
dollars daily for these mills. Others are preparing to secure 


similar savings. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 414 Lewis Bldg., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


eal’ sh V7 ela ab ah Y 
° HEATING—VENTILATING—DRYING o 
LODO VEY. 





























When writing to J. O. Ross Enor. Corp. please mention Pacitric Putp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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THE WORLD PULP SITUATION 


. The following comprehensive exposition 
of the pulp industry which appeared in 
the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion’s Monthly Review for August, 1932, 
is reprinted without change except for 
the emphasis. All black face type is 
of our own doing, merely to bring out 
the important part played by the de- 
preciated currency problem in any con- 
sideration of the industry.—The Editor. 


HE Swedish strike of pulp and sawmill workers 

has come to an end. Although the details of the 

settlement are unavailable at the time of writing, 
it is probable that the workers accepted a lowered wage 
schedule, a compromise perhaps. 


Upon the basis of reasonably full operation, Sweden 
lost in the strike something approaching the production 
of 225,000 tons of sulphite and 140,000 tons of kraft 
pulp, together with an appreciable tonnage of mechani- 
cal pulp. The lost production represents an equivalent 
reduction in world supply. The fact that this abnormal 
reduction in supply had no appreciable effect upon 
world prices indicates the degree to which world supply- 
demand ratios were unbalanced at the beginning of 
1932. 


Lack of balance accumulated during 1931. It is evi- 
dent that large stocks of pulp were piled up at the 
beginning of that year, which would not only force 
ptices to new lows but would keep them there for some 
time. For instance, the eight leading pulp producing 
countries in the world exported 3,570,000 tons of chem- 
ical pulp in 1929 and 3,398,000 tons in 1930. The seven 
leading importers took 3,116,000 tons in 1929 and 3,- 
091,000 tons in 1930. The producers were able to dis- 
tribute 454,000 tons to other consumers in 1929 and 
307,000 tons in 1930. In 1931 the large producers ex- 
ported 3,318,000 tons of chemical pulp but the large 
consumers took only 2,823,000 tons, a difference of 
485,000 tons. We may infer that the 1931 difference 
was peddled about the world, forcing into markets that 
in 1929 were met from other sources, of which domestic 
production was important, judging from the fact that 
production increased over 100% in a large group of the 
small producing countries between 1924 and 1930. 

It is interesting to note that Finland exported 20% 
more sulphite and 74% more sulphate in 1931 than in 
1930. Germany did not quite hold its 1930 position; 
because of a strike Norway fell behind by about 50% 
and Canada which has been sliding downward in pulp 
exports for several years exported 12% less sulphite 
and 56% less sulphate in 1931. Sweden lost 14% in 
sulphite shipments but gained 12% in those of sulphate. 


Germany, Italy and Japan purchased more pulp in 
1931 than in 1930 and Great Britain, France and the 
United States bought somewhat less. 


Statistics are not available to indicate the shrinkage 
in the actual consumption of wood pulp in 1931 as 
shown by paper production trends. We do know that 
there was a shrinkage of 18% in the United States be- 
tween 1929 and 1931, where over one-half the world’s 
paper is produced. If this is roughly representative 
of the change in world production, it is apparent that 
with the smaller shrinkage in pulp exports from lead- 
ing countries amounting to but 7% in the same time, 
pulp stocks were piling up in consuming countries. 
Insofar as the United States is concerned, this was 
proven in an Association survey. 


The world pulp industry entered 1932, then, with ex- 
cess stocks in consuming countries and with greater 
production capacity than ever before, which subsequent 
events have proven, had been used to pile up stocks in 
producing countries as well. In addition, THREE OF 
THE LARGE PRODUCING COUNTRIES HAD 
NOT BEEN ABLE TO MAINTAIN THEIR CUR- 
RENCY UPON A GOLD STANDARD. Among the 
purchasing countries, Great Britain had been forced to 
lower its standard of values, while FRANCE AND 
GERMANY HAD LEVIED ADDITIONAL DUTIES 
ON GOODS FROM DEPRECIATED CURRENCY 
COUNTRIES. Germany and the United States, both 
heavy producers and the latter a heavy importer, re- 
mained on a gold basis. 

We can see now that A REARRANGEMENT IN 
WORLD TRADE HAD SET IN. In December, 1931, 
Finland with its currency off 32% in value, had MONE- 
TARY ADVANTAGE in Great Britain and France, 
which Sweden did not possess. Swedish exchange bal- 
anced fairly well with British exchange, neither of 
which had departed from gold standard to the extent 
that Finnish money had. SWEDEN TENDED TO 
CONCENTRATE ITS MARKETING IN THE 
GOLD STANDARD COUNTRIES. Norway tre- 
leased from the strike resumed its normal place in the 
British market but sought trade in the gold countries 
also. Finnish producers did also, but they gained little 
headway except in sulphate pulp; their shipments to 
Great Britain rose rapidly. Canadian currency depreci- 
ated the least, not enough to improve abnormally its 
competitive position in an abnormal trade; the Canad- 
ian pulp export decline was accelerated. And finally, 

the producers in the gold standard countries, 
chiefly Germany and the United States, who had 
kept pace with the declining pri were AP- 
PROACHING THE LIMIT OF THEIR RE- 
SOURCES. 


Here were the ingredients of a first class upheaval 
in the distribution of the world industry and its com- 
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best-proved hard drive 
duty belt in paper mills 
today is the Goodyear 
THOR Belt, seamless.* 

No center seam to open 
up under flexing, and a 
protective edge that guards 
against fray. 

Made of heavy silver-duck, 
strong at the fasteners, and 
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tough Goodyear rubber. 
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petitive alignments. Corrective movements such as 
living cost, depreciated money balances, tariffs, currency 
fees, and world agreements had begun. When the 
force of the Swedish strike, in effect a corrective meas- 
sure was added, it was felt in many quarters that count- 
eractions had been set up that would rebuild again the 
normal world alignment. 


At the end of the first six months of 1932, the fol- 
lowing situation in chemical pulps existed as compared 
with a same period in 1931: Swedish exports off 17%, 
Finnish up 45%, Canadian off about 12,% Norwegian 
up 110%, and German up 18%, which in tonnages en- 
tering world trade amounted to a total 6% greater than 
in 1931. Comparing imports on the same basis, France 
was off about 30%, Great Britain increased over 50%, 
Germany decreased 35% and the United States in- 
creased 8%. During the same period German con- 
sumption fell off 16%. Not only had AMERICAN 
PRODUCTION AS A WHOLE DECLINED 13% 
under the first six months of 1931 but producers’ ship- 
ments to outside markets had declined 26% in sul- 
phite, 42% in soda pulp, while kraft shipments which 
are normally less than 15% of the total production, 
maintained 1931 levels. 


There are some extenuating circumstances: for in- 
stance, Norway’s greater exports reflect the strike of 
1931; Sweden’s smaller shipments are due to this year’s 
strike; Great Britain’s greater imports, reacting to new- 
ly established paper tariffs compensate for the paper 
imports of former years. The German situation is ex- 
actly the reverse of expectations; having retained a gold 
monetary standard, increased imports and decreased ex- 
ports would naturally follow. They have not as yet, 
however, largely because of credit restrictions that af- 
fect outside purchase, the sharp reduction in domestic 
consumption, and the syndication of export sales. Larger 
shipments of unbleached sulphite to the United States 
make up Germany’s greater 1932 exports. 


In the meantime corrective movements have accom- 
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plished little. Swedish living costs on July 1, 1932, stood 
at 156 on a 1914 basis as against 157 in March and also 
in January; its currency was off about 33 per cent. The 
Finnish living cost index for May, 1932, stands at 1,021 
on a 1914 basis against 1,043 in March and 1,048 in De- 
cember, 1931, and Finnish currency is depreciated about 
40 per cent. 


It is plain that domestic LIVING COSTS 
HAVE NOT INCREASED TO OFFSET THE 
EXPORT ADANTAGES OF DEPRECIATED 
CURRENCY as earlier figures indicated. 

Meanwhile the Swedish foreign trade balance has 
shown some indication of becoming more favorable to 
exports, and Finland piled up an export advantage in 
the first five months of 1932 of 376,400,000 Finnish 
marks as compared with 27,200,000 in the correspond- 
ing 1931 period. The Swedish strike was not enough to 
influence these phenomena. 

We find, therefore, at the end of June, 1932, that the 
tendencies begun in 1931 have progressed farther in 
contradirection to normal trade relations, that Canadian 
exports have suffered and that German and American 
domestic producers have suffered; that Finland has 
swung up farther in world trade, apparently concen- 
trating on the British market; and that Sweden, its huge 
sulphate shipments offsetting its falling unbleached sul- 
phite shipments in an otherwise falling market, has dom- 
inated American imports, and also German imports un- 
til Germany abrogated its most favored nation treaty 
in an attempt to bolster the failing domestic situation. 
The only anomaly in the situation is the decreased Ger- 
man imports and increased exports. 

In these records there is little evidence of real bal- 
ancing of pulp supply with demand. While some coun- 
tries are extending themselves in production, others are 
accumulating idle capacity, which will tend to swing into 
production if prices increase. A greatly augmented 
volume of paper consumption alone seems powerful 
enough to alter this situation. 








IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 
BY COUNTRIES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


AUGUST, 1932 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 
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Total Imports of Pulpwood, August, 1932—113,067 Cords; $976,393. 
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Grades of Wood Pulp, August, 1932—73.856 Tons; $2.719,529. 
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ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 


90eS Over 


—with the help 
of Advertising 


in 


“Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry” 


First announcement to the Industry of the newly-per- 
fected Hydrosulphite Process of bleaching groundwood 
pulp, developed and patented by Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Company, was made by advertising in “Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry’”’. 


That the advertising effectively reached the important 
men of the Industry is demonstrated by the accompanying 
letter. 


To reach the paper men who buy, advertise in.. . 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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PORTLAND BRANCH OFFICE 


—of Arthur Wright and George W. O’Keeffe, now 
known as Arthur Wright & Associates, equipment and 
process engineers, will be at 1580 Macadam Road, in 
charge of Kenneth Hall. Their main office is at 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. Other offices are to be 
established throughout the United States and Canada. 


They will act as general sales representatives of FEinc 
equipment for Filtration Engineers, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
and will aim to render engineering service on all prob- 
lems involving filtration in any of the process industries. 

Mr. Wright has been specializing on filtration prob- 
lems for more than 20 years and is the author of a well 
known treatise on the subject. Mr. O’Keeffe brings to 
the organization an experience of 15 years as an expert 
in drying and filtration problems. The aim of the new 
organization will be to adapt exactly the right machine 
to each particular industrial problem presented for 
solution. 





CAMERON MACHINE Co. 


—61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. has an extensive 
exhibit of roll paper products on display there. The 
exhibit assembled under the direction of H. E. Over- 
acker, advertising manager of the company, comprises 
a full range of roll sizes from 60 inch diameter roll of 
board to rolls of passepartout tape 11 inch in diameter. 

The range of sizes in itself gives an insight into the 
demand for paper in roll form, but of still greater in- 
terest are the various kinds of papers wound into rolls 
and the uses to which this paper in roll form is after- 
wards put. Some products appear in this exhibit which 
have never gone beyond the experimental stage. Other 
products known to the public for years are shown ap- 
plied in new ways. Truly an excellent place for the 
alert manufacturer to pick up new ideas. 





E. D. JONES 


—paper mill machinery of all kinds is now handled in 
the far Western territory by the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company, with offices in Seattle, Portland, and San 
Francisco. 


The Pacific Coast Supply Company points out that 
the arrangement will provide the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of the Coast with a more direct contact with the 
complete and varied line of equipment produced by 
the Jones organization, which has been actively and 
progressively identified with the paper mill machinery 
field for three quarters of a century. 


The Pacific Coast Supply Company will have the ex- 
clusive representation in Pacific Coast territory. 





Technical control man with sev- 
eral years undoubted practical 
newsprint mill experience. Apply 
with personal practical and tech- 
nical particulars to Box 20, care 
of Pacific Pulp & Paper ndustry, 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wn. 














WE ANNOUNCE 
THE APPOINTMENT 


of the 


PACIFIC COAST 
SUPPLY CO. 


Seattle Portland San Francisco 


as our exclusive 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


for our entire line of 


Paper Mill Products 


Beating, Washing, Mixing, Bleaching 
and Cooking Engines. 

Jordan Engines, 14 types, adjustable 
shell or plug type. 

Direct connected motor or belt driven 
types, furnished with or without 
anti-friction bearings. 

Liebeck Fibrator, Dusiers; Chests and 
Tanks; Pulpers. 

Jordan Fillings, Beater Bars, Bed 
Plates, all types. 

Patented Wooden Sectional Suction 
Box Covers. 

Warner’s Patent Metal and Sand 
Catcher for Beating and Washing 
Engines. 

Hydraulic Beater Roll Regulator for 
Beating and Washing Engine Rolls. 

Warren Patent Hydraulic Quick Hoist 
for Beating and Washing Engine 
Rolls. 

Jones Rotary Type Inward Flow 
Screens in Two Sizes. 











A“name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


—and Power Company reported gross sales in the sec- 
ond quarter of $31,209,931 compared with $36,019,- 
240 in the second quarter of last year; net revenue in- 
cluding other income and available for interest, depre- 
ciation, etc., was $8,877,333 against $10,488,226; and 
balance deducted from surplus was $1,856,237 com- 
pared with $1,013,436 added to surplus in the second 
quarter of last year. 

For the first six months gross sales were $67,126,769 
against $71,494,540 in the corresponding period of last 
year; net revenue including other income was $19,577,- 
508 compared with $20,483,458; and balance deducted 
from surplus was $2,255,803 against $1,606,997 added 
to surplus in the first six months a year ago. 

President Archibald R. Graustein comments as follows 
to shareholders: 


“With selling prices for all pulp and paper products 
at low levels and with volume of business since the first 
quarter of this year showing by far the most pro- 
nounced decline of any period during the depression, 
gross sales of the paper manufacturing subsidiaries for 
the first six months in 1932 fell about $10,000,000 from 
1931. 

“Economies in operation and administration already 
effected have offset a substantial portion of the drop in 
gross revenues, but operations for the second quarter 
this year resulted in a loss after all charges of $1,856,- 
236 as compared to a loss of $399,567 for the first quar- 
ter and a profit of $1,013,435 during the second quar- 
ter of 1931.” 





ORDERS 


—are satisfactory, but prices are “shot to pieces” in the 
opinion of Paul Herb, vice president of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills, manufacturers of toilet tissues and towels, 
with plant and offices at Bellingham. Inventories are 
low. Optimism rules because “it looks like things are 
coming back.” 





NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION 


—in Canada during August, 1932, amounted to 157,- 
919 tons and shipments to 154,881 tons. Production in 
the United States was 79,529 tons and shipments 77,340 
tons, making a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 237,448 tons and shipments of 232,- 
221 tons. During August, 23,513 tons of news print 
were made in Newfoundland and 1,484 tons in Mexico, 
so that the total North American production for the 
month amounted to 262,445 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 206,929 tons less in the 
first eight months of 1932 than in the first eight months 
of 1931, which was a decrease of 14%. The output in 
the United States was 80,812 tons or 10% less than 
for the first eight months of 1931, in Newfoundland 
8,235 tons or 4% less, and in Mexico, 1,635 tons less, 
making a North American decrease of 297,611 tons or 


12%. 


Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills to- 
talled 50,029 tons at the end of August and at United 
States mills 35,982 tons, giving a combined total of 
86,011 tons compared with 80,784 tons on July 31. 


North American Production 

United New- 
Canada States foundland Mexico Total 
1932—August 157,919 79,529 23,513 1,484 262,445 
Eight . 1,300,477 700,439 186,732 8,687 2,196,335 
1931—Eight - 1,507,406 781,251 194,967 10,322 2,493,946 
1930-—Eight .. 1,706,562 889,824 190,241 9,667 2,796,294 
1929—Eight . 1,766,216 930,169 167,652 12,726 2,876,763 
1928—Eight -. 1,546,167 944,781 151,882 10,751 2,653,581 
1927—Eight - 1,340,234 1,021,037 133,476 9,669 2,504,416 
1926—Eight . 1,219,335 1,123,658 117,065 8,227 2,468,285 
1925—Eight a 990,343 1,005,842 49,563 8,589 2,054,337 


Not too tight 
but just right 


Your stretch roll can make or 


break your felt. 


Coach your machine tenders on 
the proper way to put on a felt 

. on the proper way to adjust 
it. Bear in mind that excessive 
stretching is likely to rupture it 
or close the pores . . . narrow the 
trim . . . reduce general effect- 
iveness. If you would obtain 
maximum water extracting serv- 
ice and long life, run your felts 
at the proper tension. 


Above all use ORR FELTS. We 
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machine requirements. The felt 
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NEWS PRINT FREIGHT RATES 


—are discussed in a very illuminating document, the 

posed report of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Examiner John H. Howell in docket No. 21095, the 
newsprint paper rate investigation ordered by the com- 
mission in 1928. Testimony was completed in Novem- 
ber, 1929, and after nearly three years in which, pre- 
sumably, he has been studying the 6000 pages of oral 
testimony, more than 800 exhibits, many of which were 
complete volumes in themselves, and over 2300 printed 

ges of briefs, Examiner Howell submitted his report 
August 29, 1932. 


“The main trouble in the newsprint industry came 
with expansion beyond requirements, with attendant 
reduction in the market value of the product,” com- 
ments Examiner Howell in recommending certain re- 
visions. “Our consumption increased from 2,000,000 
tons in 1921 to 3,500,000 tons in 1928; it was even 
greater in 1929 but declined somewhat in 1930. Dis- 
regarding the highest price of 1920 and early 1921, 
the price declined from $80 in the last quarter of 1921 
to $63 in 1928 and eventually to approximately $55. 
_It is evident that this price decline reflects the sub- 
stantially greater increase in productive capacity than 
in consumption. The former was in Canada. There 
is no indication in the record that the situation will be 
eased within the next few years; in fact, the intimations 
are to the contrary. 

“It is not made clear how a reduction in the level 
of newsprint rates would materially improve the condi- 
tion of the producers. There is no contention that it 
would affect the market value of newsprint; in fact, the 
consumers, the newspapers, contend that they, directly 
or indirectly, pay the freight charges and that the 
measure of the rates affects the cost to them of their 


newsprint supplies. . . . any possible benefit to producers 
from a general reduction in rate level would come from 
stimulation of consumption. Several elements determine 
consumption . . . doubtful that a reduction in rate level 
would stimulate .. . 

“Producers are also interested in the level: for one 
thing, it affects their ability to meet foreign competi- 
tion. But their main interest would appear to be in re- 
lationship between producing sections. The attitude 
of the several interests in this connection should be 
noted. Producers in western-trunk territory (except 
insofar as rates to the southeeast are concerned) and in 
New England may be described as on the defensive. 
The only domestic producers seeking a more favorable 
rate relation to their competitors than at present are 
those in northern New York. Two great producers, the 
Abitibi and International group, have mills in both 
countries but their vital interests are in Canada. The 
International, in fact, contends for an adjustment rela- 
tively more favorable to its two huge Canadian mills 
and less favorable to its several domestic mills than the 
present one. It is fair to state that the greatest effort 


is directed to a more favorable relation of Canadian to 
domestic mills. 


“To some extent Congress, through the elimination 
of import duties, has declared a national policy as to 
newsprint; and even were the record illuminating (which 
it is not) as to the wisdom of varying or extending that 
policy, through the encouragement of domestic pro- 
duction or of importations, it would be a matter for 
Congressional determination... 

“The greatest movement is and probably will be 
from Canada, and the relation between rates applicable 
thereon and rates from domestic mills is probably the 
most vital point in the investigation.” 








PROMPTNESS 


Promptness is the essence of all good business. 


Prompt, efficient service at all times is the watch- 
word in the home of TENAX FELTS. 


Try TENAX FELTS in any position for every | 
grade of paper and board. 


TENAX FELTS in all styles for all purposes. 


Non-Users Are the Losers 


Lockport FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
ALAN C. DUNHAM, Pacific Coast Representative 
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“Gallia est omnis divisa 


° 7 
in partes tres 


Triumphant Caesar’s Commentaries beginning 
“Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres” (all 
Gaul is divided into three parts) were recently 
discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. The find is 
all the more valuable because it is the author’s 
copy. Microscopic examination shows printing 
to have been done with movable type. Further 
examination shows paper to be of exceptional 
quality, all of which points to the fact that the 
paper must have been made with Hamilton Felts. 


Hamilton Felts have been made for a long, long 
time—longer than most of us alive can remem- 
ber. History shows the exact date to have been 


back in 1858 A. D. 


And that’s a long time. Much has been learned. 
Asa result, Shuler & Benninghofen know how 
to make good felts. This “knowing how” shows 
itself in the choice of wool, the methods of 
carding, of spinning, of weaving, of fulling, 


and of finishing. All of these in combination , 


result in more than ordinary life to the felt and 
more than usual value to a paper. 


More, as a result of this experience, Shuler & 
Benninghofen know the practical application of 
felts to the various paper-making processes, re- 
sulting in a felt for each particular purpose that 
does its job uncommonly well. 


Try a Hamilton Felt. Wherever a paper-mak- 
ing felt is used, there’s a Hamilton Felt that 
will do it better. 


Shuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 


Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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A dyestuff for every re- 4 
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standardized 
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nical service 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION — 


230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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